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Your Job! 


To put it bluntly, they don’t know what they’re talking about. 
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Grown-ups have a way 
of insisting that youth (> 
has no responsibilities. > 


If you are a youing man or a young woman, you have 
one great responsibility—your own FUTURE— \ 
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will make one impressive stride into stability. 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President | Home Office, Newark, N. J. > 
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swmczmeh These “huskies” know ~ *”~ 
a husky sweater when they see it! 








“Bradley means sweater 
perfection to me.” 
Bennie Oosterbaan 


” 


End, Michigan ’2 





“Bradley’sa triple threat 
against cold weather.” 
Gilbert L. Welch 
Halfback, Pittsburgh ’27 
“Bradley is a corking 
good sweater.” 


J. Dudley Charlesworth 
Center, Yale ’27 








“Bradley runs rings 
around the rest.” 
John H. Smith 
Tackle, Pennsylvania ’27 
“They don’t come better 
than Bradley.” 


C. K. Cagle 
Halfback, Army ’27 








ial Slip into 


N=: just two or three, but a// the 
members of the 1927 All-Ameri- 
can Football Team agree on this one 
rule: Choose a Bradley All-American 
Sweater if you want the best... For 
sheep can’t grow better wool than 
goes into these sweaters. And man 
can’t make ’em finer! 


“Your local dealer has a complete size 
and color assortment of Bradley All- 
Americans. And, if you'll write for a 
free copy of the Bradley Style Book, 
you'll see many other fine Bradley 
Sweater styles ... Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wisconsin. 


“I always feel ‘set’ in a 
ey.” 

Morley E. Dru 
Quarterback, U.So.Calif ’27 
“I’m still wearing my 
first Bradley.” 

John P. Smith 
Guard, Notre Dame ’27 
“My letter’s going on a 
brand new Bradley.” 
Tom A. Nash 
End, Georgia ’27 
“My Bradley’s my 
warmest friend.” 
Russ Crane 
Guard, Illinois 27 
“No one may borrow my 
Bradley.” Leo Roskowski 
Tackle, Ohio State '27 
“Bradley on the label 
means a good sweater.” 


Herb W. Joesting 
Fullback, Minnesota ’27 
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ELL, Mr. Hoover’s elected at last, 

and now we can settle down and 
chart the probable course of the first en- 
gineering administration in American his- 
tory. If THE SCHOLASTIC, by its thor- 
ough coverage of this most exciting cam- 
paign has been of service to civics and 
current events classes in interpreting the 
meaning of the election, it will be doubly 
so during the coming important months 
in the life of our national government. 
The convening of Congress, the meeting 
of the Electoral College, the choice of the 
Cabinet, the Inauguration, and the big 
issues of prospective legislation will all be 
treated in the same clear and understand- 
able way that has marked the discussion 
of the campaign. 


OUIS BUISSERET, painter of our 
decorative cover design for this is- 
sue, is a young Belgian artist who has 
exhibited in the last two international ex- 
hibitions at Carnegie Institute. His tech- 
nique in modern, but his grasp and model- 
ling of his subjects (he paints mostly 
figure pieces) is a reminder of the solidity 
of the old masters. Buisseret is repre- 
sented in the Modern Museum at Brussels. 
His portrait of his friend, Anto Carte, who 
shares with him the leadership of the 
modern Belgian school, is painted simply 
and strongly, with a light palette, and with 
a deep insight into personality. 


EACHERS and students interested in 

the Scholastic Awards will be glad to 
know that the 1928 edition of SAP- 
LINGS, the annual anthology containing 
the best work from last year’s contests, is 
now on sale. See the advertisement on 
the inside back cover. It contains the 
prize-winning poetry of Sherman Conrad, 
Paul Nathan, and Walter McEllroy, and 
the stories of Mildred Freeman, Ruth Gib- 
son, Linwood Elliott, and Robert Stewart. 
And for the first time, two one-act plays. 


N the December issue will appear an- 

other of our comprehensive full-length 
debates, on the subject of the universal 
adoption of the thirteen-month interna- 
tional calendar, now so much in the pub- 
lic eye. Be sure you don’t miss a single 
one of the excellent short debates which 
are running in every issue which does not 
contain a long one. Note the brief on 
“Compulsory Military Training” on Page 
25. 
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HE musical and concert season this year finds the songs 
and compositions of Franz Schubert on almost every 
program. The centenary of his death (November 17, 
1828) is being observed all over the world; last summer cele- 
brations in his honor reached their peak in Vienna, where 
200,000 people came from all over the world to hear the 
music of one of the world’s great composers of lyric music. 

But during his lifetime Schubert received no such homage. 
The quality of his music, which was to gain him immortality, 
was recognized only by a small group of appreciative friends. 
During his thirty-one years of life he composed more than 
six hundred songs, several remarkable symphonies, a great 
deal of chamber music and a mass of lighter music; the 
amount he earned by the sale of all his music was less than 
$3,000. 

Born in a small suburb of Vienna on January 31, 1797, 
Schubert’s musical education began at the age of six, when 
his father taught him the rudiments of the violin, and his 
brother the rudiments of the pianoforte. His genius began to 
manifest itself early. In 1810 he wrote a thirty-two page 
pianoforte fantasia, and in 1811 began to produce chamber 
music, songs, and longer vocal pieces. In his eighteenth year 
Schubert produced an amount of music the record of which 
is almost incredible. The list included two symphonies, four 


The Viennese Skylark 


Franz Schubert, sweet singer of Vienna, has 
made the world sing. Hundreds of songs came 
from his gifted pen. They formed a stream of 
lyric music which has been unsurpassed. 


Millions have come to know Schubert and 
his melodies, many through the medium of the 
operetta “Blossom Time.” Here, on a very 
slight thread of fact, was strung the story of 
his life, his poverty, and his art. Schubert, the 
thread-bare musician, writing melodies which 
only after his death were to bring him im 
mortality, left the world richer, because he 
taught it to sing. 


compositions of church music, three operas, a string quartet, 
four sonatas and several smaller compositions for the piano, 
and, by way of climax, 146 songs. Eight of the songs are 
dated October 15, and seven October 19. This was the most 
prolific period of his life. 

The composition of Goethe’s Erlkonig—a piece of music 
which was to be heard from thousands of concert platforms 
—followed. All this time he was writing songs, setting music 
to the lyrics of Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, Scott, and 
Heine. He once declared that he could set a handbill to music; 
he was always inspired by any lyric which contained the 
germ of a lyric idea. Who Is Sylvia, the Wintereisse, Litaney, 
and Hark! Hark! the Lark have gained immortality. 

These songs, with many more equally as fine, and the two 
magnificent symphonies—The “Unfinished” and Symphony in 
C-major, assure Schubert a place among the masters of music. 
He introduced into music a new singing quality of romance, 


-and was unsurpassed in fertility and variety of range. Full 


of rich color and warm imaginative feeling, his lyrical music 
proved him a wistful poet, and the sweetest of singers. 

He died at the height of his power when fame was just 
beginning to come to him. His grave is but a few feet away 
from that of another great musician, Beethoven, composer of 
immortal symphonies, and one of the few contemporaries of 
Schubert who recognized his genius. 
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The Dream-Gown of the Japanese Ambassador 
By Brander Matthews 


tery so as to contrast agreeably with the Dutch 

and the German beer-mugs on the top of the 
bookcase that ran along one wall of the sitting-room, 
Cosmo Waynflete went back into the bedroom and took 
from a half-empty trunk the little cardboard boxes in 
which he kept the collection of playing-cards, and of all 
manner of outlandish equivalents for these simple in- 
struments of fortune, picked up here and there during 
his two or three years of dilettante travelling in strange 
countries. At the same time he brought out a Japanese 
crystal ball, which he stood upon its silver tripod, plac- 
ing it on a little table in one of the windows on each side 
of the fireplace ; and there the rays of the westering sun 
lighted it up at once into translucent loveliness. 

The returned wanderer looked out of the window and 
saw on one side the graceful and vigorous tower of the 
Madison Square Garden, with its Diana turning in the 
December wind, while in the other direction he could 
look down on the frozen paths of Union Square, only a 
block distant, but as far below him almost as though he 
were gazing down from a balloon. Then he stepped back 
into the sitting-room itself, and noted the comfortable 
furniture and wood-fire crackling in friendly fashion on 
the hearth, and his own personal 


A FTER arranging the Egyptian and Mexican pot- 


he had toiled unceasingly to accomplish this, and as he 
stood there in his shirt-sleeves, admiring the results of 
his labors, he was conscious also that his muscles were 
fatigued, and that the easy-chair before the fire opened 
its arms temptingly. 

He went again into the bedroom, and took from one 
of his many trunks a long, loose garment of pale-gray 
silk. Apparently this beautiful robe was intended to 
serve as a dressing-gown, and as such Cosmo Waynflete 
utilized it immediately. The ample folds fell softly about 
him, and the rich silk itself seemed to be soothing to his 
limbs, so delicate was its fibre and so carefully had it 
been woven. Around the full skirt there was embroidery 
of threads of gold, and again on the open and flowing 
sleeves. With the skilful freedom of Japanese art the 
pattern of this decoration seemed to suggest the shrub- 
bery about a spring, for there were strange plants with 
huge leaves broadly outlined by the golden threads, and 
in the midst of them water was seen bubbling from the 
earth and lapping gently over the edge of the fountain. 
As the returned wanderer thrust his arms into the 
dressing-gown with its symbolic embroidery on the skirt 
and sleeves, he remembered distinctly the dismal day 
when he had bought it in a little curiosity-shop in 

Nuremberg; and as he fastened 





belongings, scattered here and 
there as though they were settling 


across his chest one by one the 
loops of silken cord to the three 


themselves for a stay. Having ar- 
rived from Europe only that 
morning, he could not but hold 
himself lucky to have found these 
rooms taken for him by the old 
friend to whom he had announced 
his return, and with whom he was 
to eat his Christmas dinner that 
evening. He had not been on shore 
more than six or seven hours, and 
yet the most of his odds and ends 
were unpacked and already in 
place as though they belonged in 
this new abode. It was true that 





Magic 


was woven into the dream gown of 
the Japanese Ambassador, for it took 
Cosmo Waynflete, in the short space 
of a few hours, to three widely sepa- 
rated parts of the globe. And in every 
one of them adventure was waiting 
for him. Then it brought him back, 
bewildered, to his own fireplace. But 
the solution was surprisingly easy. 

“The Dream Gown of the Japanese 
Ambassador” is printed here through 
the courtesy of the author. 








coins which served as_ buttons 
down the front of the robe, he re- 
called also the time and the place 
where he had picked up each of 
these pieces of gold and silver, one 
after another. The first of them 
was a Persian daric, which he had 
purchased from a dealer on the 
Grand Canal in Venice; and the 
second was a Spanish peso struck 
under Philip II at Potosi, which 
he had found in a stall on the em- 
bankment of the Quay Voltaire, in 
Paris; and the third was a York 





4 


shilling, which he bought from the man who had turned 
it up in ploughing a field that sloped to the Hudson 
near Sleepy Hollow. 

Having thus wrapped himself in this unusual dress- 
ing-gown with its unexpected buttons of gold and silver, 
Cosmo Waynflete went back into the front room. He 
dropped into the arm-chair before the fire. It was with 
a smile of physical satisfaction that he stretched out 
his feet to the hickory blaze. 

The afternoon was drawing on, and in New York the 
sun sets early on Christmas day. The red rays shot into 
the window almost horizontally, and they filled the crys- 
tal globe with a curious light. Cosmo Waynflete lay 
back in his easy-chair, with his Japanese robe about 
him, and gazed intently at the beautiful ball which 
seemed like a bubble of air and water. His mind went 
back to the afternoon in April, two years before, when 
he had found that crystal sphere in a Japanese shop 
within sight of the incomparable Fujiyama. 


II. 


As he peered into its transparent depths, with his 
vision focused upon the spot of light where the rays of 
the setting sun touched it into flame, he was but little 
surprised to discover that he could make out tiny fig- 
ures in the crystal. For the moment this strange thing 
seemed to him perfectly natural. And the movement of 
these little men and women interested him so much that 
he watched them as they went to and fro, sweeping a 
roadway with large brooms. Thus it happened that the 
fixity of his gaze was intensified. And so it was that in 
a few minutes he saw with astonishment that he was one 
of the group himself, he himself in the rich and stately 
attire of a samurai. From the instant that Cosmo 
Waynflete discovered himself among the people whom 
he saw moving before him, as his eyes were fastened 
on the illuminated dot in the transparent ball, he ceased 
to see them as little figures, and he accepted them as 
of the full stature of man. This increase in their size 
was no more a source of wonderment to him than it had 
been to discern himself in the midst of them. He ac- 
cepted both of these marvelous things without question 
— indeed, with no thought at all that they were in any 
way peculiar or abnormal. Not only this, but there- 
after he seemed to have transferred his personality to 
the Cosmo Waynflete who was a Japanese samurai and 
to have abandoned entirely the Cosmo Waynflete who 
was an American traveller, and who had just returned 

-to New York that Christmas morning. So completely 
did the Japanese identity dominate that the existence of 
the American identity was wholly unknown to him. It 
was as though the American had gone to sleep in New 
York at the end of the nineteenth century, and had 
waked a Japanese in Nippon in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

With his sword by his side—a Murimasa blade, like- 
ly to bring bad luck to the wearer sooner or later—he 
had walked from his own house in the quarter of Kioto 
which is called Yamashina to the quarter which is called 
Yoshiwara, where roysterers and drunkards come by 
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night. He knew that the sacred duty of avenging his 
master’s death had led him to cast off his faithful wife 
so that he might pretend to riot in debauchery at the 
Three Sea-Shores. The fame of his shameful doings had 
spread abroad, and it must soon come to the ears of the 
man whom he wished to take unawares. Now he was 
lying prone in the street, seemingly sunk in a drunken 
slumber, so that men might see him and carry the news 
to the treacherous assassin of his beloved master. As he 
lay there that afternoon, he revolved in his mind the 
devices he should use to make away with his encmy 
when the hour might be ripe at last for the accomplish- 
ment of his holy revenge. To himself he called the roll 
of his fellow-ronins, now biding their time, as he was, 
and ready always to obey his orders and to follow his 
lead to the death, when at last the sun should rise on 
the day of vengeance. 

So he gave no heed to the scoffs and the jeers of those 
who passed along the street, laughing him to scorn as 
they beheld him lying there in a stupor from excessive 
drink at that inordinate hour of the day. And among 
those who came by at last was a man from Satsuma, 
who was moved to voice the reproaches of all that saw 
this sorry sight. 

“Ts not this Oishi Kuranosuke,” said the man from 
Satsuma, “who was a councillor of Asano Takumi no 
Kami, and who, not having the heart to avenge his lord, 
gives himself up to women and wine? See how he lies 
drunk in the public street! Faithless beast! Fool and 
craven! Unworthy of the name of a Samurai!” 

And with that the man from Satsuma trod on him as 
he lay there, and spat upon him, and went away in- 
dignantly. The spies of Kotsuke no Suke heard what 
the man from Satsuma had said, and they saw how he 
had spurned the prostrate samurai with his foot; and 
they went their way to report to their master that he 
need no longer have any fear of the councillors of Asano 
Takumi no Kami. All this the man, lying prone in the 
dust of the street, noted; and it made his heart glad, 
for then he made sure that the day was soon coming 
when he could do his duty at last and take vengeance 
for the death of his master. 

He lay there longer than he knew, and the twilight 
settled down at last, and the evening stars came out. 
And then, after a while, and by imperceptible degrees, 
Cosmo Waynflete became conscious that the scene had 
changed and that he had changed with it. He was no 
longer in Japan, but in Persia. He was no longer lying 
like a drunkard in the street of a city, but slumbering 
like a weary soldier in a little oasis by the side of a 
spring in the midst of a sandy desert. He was asleep, 
but his faithful horse was unbridled that it might crop 
the grass at will. 

The air was hot and thick, and the leaves of the slim 
tree above him were never stirred by a wandering wind. 
Yet now and again there came from the darkness a 
faintly fetid odor. The evening wore on and still he 
slept, until at length in the silence of the night a strange 
huge creature wormed its way steadily out of its lair 
amid the trees, and drew near (Continued on Page 30) 
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November 17, 1928 


Columbia’s Grand Old Man 


N these recent years, Brander Mat- 

thews—or, as he is less commonly 
known, James Brander Matthews—has 
walked the cross paths of the Colum- 
bia campus less and less frequently. At 
times, students caught glimnses of his 
white head as he passed from the 
Library to Philosophy Hall, and, too, 
occasional signs announced a lecture by 
Brander Matthews or, better still, rem- 
iniscences. But his name is part of the 
background of the University, and his 
years have made possible some of the 
progress of the school. 


Brander Matthews, despite his many 
academic degrees from this country and 
from Europe, is an unacademic person; 
his study did not make a hermit of him, 
and his criticism of the drama—a sub- 
ject on which he has written, probably, 
more varied and substantial essays than 
any other American, has never killed 
in him the creative instinct. He has 
written literary histories and dramatic 
criticisms of a formal sort, but he has 
also written many easy informal essays 
and many good short stories. He was 
made, in 1907 a member of the French 
Legion of Honor, and, in 1922, he was 
appointed an officer in the same order. 
He has reviewed hundreds of first night 
plays — good and bad —and he has 
helped organize clubs so famous and 
unacademic as the Players’ and the 
Authors’ clubs of New York. 


He was born in New Orleans in 
1852. As a boy, he cared little for 
school. He tells us, in his “These Many 
Years: Recollections of a New Yorker,” 
that he ran away from school once, and 
when he was about fourteen years old, 
stopped going to school for a time. His 
family has had money, and the boy was 
sent to Europe before he was fifteen. 
In Europe, he found an especially live 
taste for Paris and France in him, so 
that he early made efforts to talk 
French and to learn it. All through his 
life he did best those things which he 
wanted very much to do, and often 
those same things were not the formal 
tasks of education but the necessary 
means for him to satisfy his own curi- 
osity. Often, he learned by self study 
what he needed to know. 


In 1868, he entered Columbia Col- 
lege, which, at that time, was small 
and uncertain of its future. He recalls 
that there were about 120 students, all 
boys, who were supposed to give their 


By Frederick P. Mayer 


time to class study and none to amuse- 
ment or what we now call “extracurri- 
cular activities.” There was no football, 
says Mr. Lyman Abbott, in the Out- 
look, quoting from “These Many 
Years,” and no dormitories or gymna- 
siums, not even a library for student 
use. The boy was supposed to study 
only his text books. The library was a 
small locked room of a few locked glass 
cases, seldom open, except when the 
boys were expected to be at home. 





BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Brander Matthews did not work hard 
at school, not even in Law School, from 
which he graduated in 1873. The work 
was never much of a puzzle, never 
much of an adventure. It was a sharply 
marked amount of material to be 
studied, examined upon, and passed. 
But this does not mean that Brander 
Matthews never studied. He found, 
even while in college, that he liked to 
write, and he liked to read plays, and 
he liked to criticise them. In his mother, 
he had an example for clear thinking 
and knowing things. She, we are told, 
was the best educated woman Brander 
Matthews ever met. “She knew what 
she knew with absolute certainty.” 


After school days, Brander Matthews 
began to write: essays, stories, reviews, 
a little gf everything. Most of it came 
back to him, but finally he began to sell 
his articles and began to be known for 
what he wrote. He again went to Eur- 
ope, and there he met famous scholars 
like Andrew Lang, and he again found 
his own interest in French dramatics 


and stage craft keen. He returned to 
America and was appointed professor 
of English at Columbia, 1892-1900. 
Then he accepted the chair of dramatic 
literature, where he achieved wide fame 
as a student of the drama, literary 
critic, and genial, humane man of let- 
ters. . 


His books are too many to list here. 
A study of word use Americanisms and 
Briticisms, is an early book (1892) 
still well known. Aspects of Fiction and 
An Introduction to the study of Ameri- 
can Literature show something of his 
other interests. His connections with 
the Bunner group of short story writ- 
ers and with authors of prose fiction in 
general can be guessed from books like 
His Father’s Son, Vignettes of Man- 
hattan, Studies in Local Color, A Con- 
fident Tomorrow. His comedies are sug- 
gested by Margery’s Lovers, In the 
Vestibule Limited, and The Decision 
of the Court. More recent are The His- 
tory of the Novel, Parts of Speech, The 
Philosophy of the Short Story, The 
Development of the Drama, The Short 
Story, Shakespeare as a Playwright, 
and On Acting. 


Brander Matthews belongs to many - 
clubs and societies: the American Copy- 
right League, American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, and the Modern Language 
Association of America are some of the 
many which he has been influential in 
founding or in directing as president or 
chairman. The Dunlap Society, the 
Century Club, the Grolier Club, the 
Atheneum of London, the Cliff Dwell- 
ers of Chicago, and the Kinsman are 
some of the organizations with which 
he has been or is now associated. He 
was proposed to the Atheneum by Mat- 
thew Arnold, the great Englishman of 
letters of Victorianism, who was at that 
time a member. 


It is not to be wondered, then, that 
at Columbia University Brander Mat- 
thews is almost a tradition, certainly 
a hero. In his full life he has mixed 
scholarship with the literature of his 
own day; he has developed in himself 
interests which most men separate: cri- 
ticism and creation. He has someiaing 
of that versatility which we, these days, 
believe has vanished from the earth. 
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In the Days of Piers Ploughman 


A Play in.One Act and Two Parts 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


PART II 
(Concluded from Last Issue ) 


Aut (Cheering) 
A-ah! 

(All gather about the table. Betty begins 
to place jugs, cups and plates assisted by 
Tommy Two-Tongues. Sloth and Avarice 
now come out of the Inn. Sloth is large and 
bleary-eyed; Avarice slim and ferret-faced.) 


SLoTH (Slapping Youth on the shoulder) 
Bravely spoken! My name is Sloth, 

And here be Avarice, my brother. 
Let us sit by thee. 
AVARICE 
Friends we shall be. 
FOoLLy 
While the sun shines ye shall not lack 
Friendship of ours. 
BETTY THE BREWSTER 
What will ye have? 
FOLLY 
Bread and cheese, dregs and draff. 
BETTY THE BREWSTER 
And pepper and peony-seed 
To spice it withal? (She looked knowingly 
from Folly to Youth.) 
YOuTH 
That soundeth right well! 
FOLLy 
Youth! Our generous host! 
Up, cups! And pledge him! (Turns toward 

Youth) 

To Youth. May he ever be of our company! 
Att (Draining cups) 
To Youth! 
YouTH 

Thank ye, lads! 

To keep ye my friends is the wish of my 
heart. 

JACK THE JUGGLER 
Now fall to. 
A full mouth maketh a still tongue. 

(As they start their feast, Wayfarer, a 
minstrel with a lute, crosses from left to right, 
singing clearly. His song begins before he is 
seen.) 

WAYFARER 

By forge or farm, by merle or mart, 
Learn you a trade—Find you an art. 

Time flies apace, 

Sloth brings disgrace, 
(Youth listens intently) 
While you are young, play well your part. 

Youtu (Troubled) 
Who sings that song? 
SLOTH 

’Tis Wayfarer, a minstrel, 
(Though some do call him Active Life) 
To the castle he goes 
To sing until sundown. 
Youtu (Rising and looking at Wayfarer) 
Will he not bide 
With us? 

Tommy Two-Toncues 
Not he. 

Wayrarer (Continuing) 

Forsake the place where Lollers hive, 
Lest hunger come, and Want be live. 

Wayfarer, I, 

Hide you my cry, 
Who will not work, he shall not thrive. 





Editor’s Note 


Miss Mackay’s play, “In the Days 
of Piers Ploughman,” has never been 
previously published. It may be pro- 
duced free of charge by all readers of 
THE SCHOLASTIC until March 1, 
1929. After that date a royalty of 
$5.00 (five dollars) will be charged 
for every production of the play, pay- 
able to the author. This rule will ob- 
tain whether or not an admission fee 
is charged. 











YOUTH 
Wayfarer, stay! (He starts after Wayfarer 
halfheartedly, but Wayfarer disappears.) 
He is gone. 
(Repeats to himself) 
“Time flies apace, 
Sloth brings disgrace, 
Forsake the place where Lollers hive... . 
The words fell on my ears 
As meant for me. 


Take your draff 
While the sun is warm. 

(Youth shakes off the spell of the song, 
touches cups with Folly, drains his cup and 
yawns.) 

YouTH 
The way hither was long 
drowsily.) 
I am a-weary My eyelids heavy . 
Fotty (Lullingly) 
Poppy and peony, 
Seeds full of shumber. 
SLOTH 
Sleep! Head-on-the-table 
Is pillow for all. 
(Youth sleeps, with his head on the table.) 
Avarice (Shaking Youth gently) 
Youth! (To Sloth) He is sound. 

(The shadoavs have begun to lengthen. At 
left, Piers Ploughman enters, looks at the 
revelers and then goes into his house, closing 
the door.) 





FOLLY 
Day wanes, and Piers Ploughman 
Comes back from the fields. 

JACK THE JUGGLER 

Now Folly lead on to some likelier place 
Where wallets be full. 

FOLLY 
That pleaseth me well. 

AVARICE 
But first, ere we go, 
Here’s picking and choosing. 

(Avarice takes Youtl’s purse, and bundle, 
and Jack the Juggler Youth’s cloak. It is 
softly done, and Youth sleeps on, undisturbed.) 
After Folly now hie! 

(Folly slips out at right, mincingly, finger 
on lip, followed a-tip-toe by Jack the Juggler, 
Clement the Cobbler, Godfrey the Garlic 
Seller, Cis the Shoelacer, Rose O’ The Small 
Shoppe and Avarice.) Betty the Brewster 
goes into the Inn, and Tommy Two-Tongues 
fairly pushes drowsy Sloth into it. Silence. 
From far away, as if borne by the breeze, 
comes a faint recurrence of Wayfarer’s song, 
a thread of sound: 

Forsake the place where Lollers hive, 

Lest hunger come, and want be live. . 

(The song dies in the distance, a mere 
whisper; but its echo has pierced the dreams 
of Youth. He stirs restlessly in his sleep, 
wakes, stretches, rubs his eyes and looking 
about him, starts to his feet.) 

YOouTH 
(Gazing at the empty square, bewildered.) 
Comrade, where be ye? (Looks at table.) 
No dregs, and no draff 
Not a crumb left! (Suddenly discovering his 

losses.) 

Cloak gone, and my wallet! 
And evening grows chill . 
(Knocks on the Inn door, and ‘calls loudly :) 
Tommy Two-Tongues, what ho! 
I’ve been pillaged, yea robbed! (Silence) 
Tommy Two-Tongues, give ear! 
Meat and drink would I have. 

(Tommy Two-Tongues opens the door, and 
stands on its threshold looking surly.) 
Where’s Betty the Brewster? 


_ Tommy Two-Toncues 
She serves only those who have money to 
pay. 
Get you gone from my sight. 
YoutH (Stunned) 
But .... Friendship .... you promised. 
Tommy Two-Toncues 
Go seek it elsewhere. 

(Hunger followed by Want approaches 
from right.) 

Hither comes Hunger. Ask friendship of him, 
Yea, or of Want who followeth Hunger, 
Let these be thy friends. 

(Tommy Two-Tongues slams shut the door 
of Loller’s Inn. Hunger and Want, grim silent 
figures with hoods half concealing their faces, 
seat themselves quietly at the end of the 
table furtherest from Youth but keep their 
eyes on him.) 

YouTH 
Forsaken am I! 
HUNGER 
Nay, I will stay with thee, 
Hunger my name is. 
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WANT 
I will not forsake thee, 
«And my name is Want. 
YOUTH 
But, Sirs, I have friends to whom I must go 
Rose O’ The Small Shoppe! (Knocks on her 
door.) There is no answer. 
Ho! Robin! Ho! Folly! The windows are 
dark; 
But a light shines bright in Piers Ploughman’s 
doorway..... 
I flouted him once. Now dare I approach 
him? 

(Youth draws near to Piers Ploughman’s 
door, and falling on one knee bows his head.) 
Yea, now I will meek me, 

Confess me a spill-time 
A loller, a wastrel .... 

(Dimly seen yet beautiful and serene 
figures now appear out of the shadows, stand- 
ing at each side of Piers Ploughman’s door. 
They are Repentance and Mercy. They are 
as yet unseen by Youth.) 

And beg for forgiveness. I do me repent. 
REPENTANCE 
Repentance brings Mercy, 
And Mercy will move Piers to kindness for 
thee. 
Knock at his door. 

(Youth knocks. Piers Ploughman opens the 

door. Light streams out.) 
YouTH 
’Tis Youth. I flouted thee once; 
But now without pence, without cloak, with- 
out friends, 

And with no whence to go, I ask of thee 
shelter— 
Forgiveness would have— 

Piers PLOUGHMAN 
Sweet Youth, come thou in, 
And a true welcome find.... 

(As Youth enters Piers Ploughman’s house, 
Hunger and Went slip away like shadows.) 
Mercy 
Hunger and Went are gone from Youth’s 

sight, 

And Martin the Merchant will counsel him 
well. 

(Repentance and Mercy, their work accom- 
plished, disappear into the shadows at left, 
as Martin the Merchant comes into the shaft 
of light cast through the open door. He 
knocks. Piers come to the doorway, his arm 
about Youth’s shoulder.) 

MArTIN THE MERCHANT 
Piers Ploughman, ’tis I—'tis Martin the 

Merchant 

Who sought for soul’s peace, 
Did all that you bade, 
And joyfulness found. 
Latch not your door till thanks I have given. 
What can I, in return, 
Piers Ploughman, for thee? 
Piers PLOUGHMAN 

Apprentices merry and young hast thou got, 
And clever withal. Let Youth learn his craft 
And be happy with thee. 

MartTIN THE MERCHANT 
Wilt come with me, Youth? 


YouTH 

Right gladly will I. 

MARTIN THE MERCHANT 
True friends shalt thou have, 
In gold days or grey. 

(The Wayfarer, Active Life, enters from 

left, returning from the castle.) 

Wavyrarer (Active Life) 
Active Life will be one, if so be it I may! 


(Active Life, the Wayfarer, places an arm 
about Youth’s shoulders and with Martin the 
Merchant on the other side, Youth goes to a 
new beginning. As they cross, Piers Plough- 
man, watching them, from his doorway, turns 
and speaks directly to the audience.) 


Piers PLOUGHMAN 


Ye have heard, ye have seen. Pray remember 
our play. 


CURTAIN 
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Messer Marco Polo.—Not even the flight 
of a Lindbergh has eclipsed the glory of the 
greatest of all explorers—Marco Polo, the 
Venetian. The story of his exploration is one 
of the world’s great classics. The countries 
penetrated by Polo are here re-visited, and 
the author finds that life goes on in much the 
same fashion as it did then. (“The World’s 
Greatest Overland Explorer,” by J. a 


brand, National Geographic, November: 


Portes Gil—A pen picture of the new 
President of Mexico and his public record. 
His election was a real “reward of merit.” 
(Ernest Gruening, Current History, Novem- 
ber.) 


Putting Sleep in a Test-tube.—What psy- 
chologists have been able to find out about 
sleep so far could be put in a thimble. But 
for one thing, almost every one moves at least 
once in ten minutes during the night. (“Is 
Sleep a Vicious Habit?” by H. M. Johnson, 
Harper’s, November.) 


Sacco-Vanzetti Revived.—The Outlook (re- 
cently combined with The Independent) for 
October 31 devotes most of its issue to a de- 
tailed, documented, independent investigation 
of the background of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
It proves, to its own satisfaction, at least, that 
Vanzetti was guiltless of the Bridgewater 
hold-up, of which he was convicted, preced- 
ing the South Braintree crime for which he 
and Sacco were executed. 


Where Does the Money Go?—You will 
learn a lot about our boasted modern pros- 
perity in the November issue of Survey 
Graphic. A baker’s dozen of experts from 
many angles take up the question of the cost 
of living as it hits the average middle-class 
family. 
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Do Elephants Ever Forget?—Largest of 
beasts, the elephant is also one of the most 
intelligent, but there are many incorrect ideas 
about it. For example, the writer says that 
elephants do not have keen sight, scent, or 
hearing. Their work day is a very short one 
—three to four hours, but four days a week. 
Most of their work is the hauling of gigantic 
logs of teak wood, for which they are care- 
fully trained. (“Elephants Again,” by Major 
A. W. Smith, Atlantic Monthly, November.) 


Out of the Kitchen.—During the war, says 
the Secretary of Labor, women worked as me- 
chanics, entered the building trades, painted 
ships. When peace came they continued at 
these tasks, and added to them many others 
which twenty years ago were altogether in- 
accessible. Now women are not only able to 
perform nearly any work a man can do, but 
they are actually doing it. (“The American 
Woman at Work,” by James J. Davis, Na- 
tion’s Business, November.) 


Is Tammany So Terrible?—One of the 
most picturesque political organizations in 
America is the famous Tammany Tribe, and 
by many it is considered a negative force in 
the advancement of American politics. The 
Grand Sachem of the organization takes ex- 
ception to this opinion, and presents its his- 
tory and its work in New York City. (“The 
Present-Day Tammany,” by George W. Ol- 
vany, Scribner’s, November.) 


Is Government Going Backward?—This 
distinguished historian, not given to Polly- 
anna optimism, looks about him and finds 
that the much-discussed swing of modern 
government toward despotism is more ap- 
parent than real. (“Democracy Holds Its 
Own,” by Charles A. Beard, Harper’s, 
November.) 


Debunking Dickens.—Modern readers find 
it hard to appreciate Dickens. Did he create 
only a “menagerie of freaks?” The French 
biographer of Shelley and Disraeli assesses 
Dickens’ place today. (“Dickens as a Novel- 
ist,” by Andre Maurois, Forum, November.) 


The World of Words.—Compiling diction- 
aries would seem to be a prosaic task, but for 
the student of words it is an occupation of 
real interest. Words change, all the time, and 
to keep a dictionary up to date constitutes a 
never-ending race between language and the 
lexicographer. Every day our language un- 
dergoes changes. New words are coined, old 
words are interpreted in new senses, and for- 
eign expressions, slang, and colloquialisms be- 
come part of the daily speech. (“Dictionaries,” 
by H. G. Emery, Century, November.) 


Behind the “Graf.”—The Zeppelins had 
their baptism of fire in the War, but we must 
not forget that the first rigid airship was 
launched in 1900, and that there is long ex- 
perience and training behind the success of 
the Graf Zeppelin. (“The Story of the Zep- 
pelins,” by Howard Mingos. World’s Work, 
November.) 


What They Believe—The Bookman (Sep- 
tember, October, November) is publishing a 
series of “Credos,” i.e., short personal state- 
ments of their beliefs about life and literature 
by distinguished authors. They include Wit- 
ter Bynner, Zona Gale, John Erskine, Sher- 
wood Anderson, James Weldon Johnson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Thornton Wilder, Willa 
Cather, etc. 
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Ye Oldtime Quill Pen 


HAT marvelous things have been 

written with a quill pen! Shake- 
speare’s masterpieces, Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, Scott’s Ivanhoe, even Tennyson's 
early Idylls of the King! Today the 
steel pen, the fountain pen, and the 
typewriter have taken its place, but it 
is doubtful if there was ever devised by 
man a finer writing instrument than the 
old-time goose-quill pen. 


It is surprising how long after the 
invention of the modern pen the goose 
quill retained its place and use in cer- 
tain institutions. Within the last four 
years, for instance, the Southwark 
County Court of London, still copied 
down all records with a quill, and the 
ancient custom was finally dropped only 
because the British Treasury issued an 
order against it and refused to buy any 
more goose quills. And there is even yet 
one old firm at Sheffield, England, 
Joseph Rodgers & Sons, that manufac- 
tures the “pen-cutter,” an instrument 
used for sharpening quills. 


Time was when great London firms 
made millions of quill pens yearly for 
the British government and the ancient 
East India Company, where Charles 
Lamb, the quaint English essayist, kept 
books every day for a living. And these 
millions were delivered in packages of 
twenty-five bound with red tape. 


There was in those days a special 
trade of binding quill pens into such 
bundles. It was a delicate feat, and only 
long practice made the master “binder.” 
So difficult was it indeed that the once 
famous London firm of quill pen manu- 
facturers, Cooper, Denison & Walkden, 
had a standing offer of five pounds 
(twenty-five dollars) for any inexperi- 
enced person who could tie four bundles 
in one day. No one ever won the five 
pounds. 


Of course, the humbler sort of people 
made their own quill pens with their 
pocket knives: that is the origin of the 
word “pen-knife.” But the better class- 
es, business men and officials, bought 
theirs from the numerous manufactur- 
ers. And on every desk was the inevit- 
able “pen-cutter,” which looked like a 
small folding pocket rule and possessed 
three tiny blades. One of these blades 
was on a hinge, and when brought down 
upon the end of the quill, not only cut 
it to a point, but also split it. The other 


By Carl Holliday, Ph.D. 








Two processes in the hand manufacture of 
quill pens. 


two blades could be used for scraping 
and finishing the pen, or for re-sharp- 
ening worn ones. 


Today there are probably not a score 
of quill-pen makers in the world; for- 
merly there were thousands of them in 
London alone. The trade required great 
skill, and an expert quill cutter made 
high wages. 


In the factory the first process in 
the making of the pen was called 
“dutching” the crude goose quill. After 
being kept some days in a damp cellar, 
the quill was heated to about one hun- 
dred and fifty degrees in fine sand. 
While still hot it was drawn across 
knives to remove the tough greasy 
outer skin, Then the pith had to be 











Quills 

are the symbol of writing. Scholastic 
readers use typewriter and pen instead 
of the quill, but the field of writing 
is open to them too. Every issue of 
The Scholastic contains departments 
which are written by students. Among 
these are My Favorite Character, 
Tabliod Book Reviews, Who Painted 
Me?, Scrambled History, and Tyyro- 
glyphics. Prizes are awarded for the 
best material, and all students are 
invited to compete. 
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withdrawn, and when the quill cooled it 
was found to be hard, elastic, smooth, 
and transparent. Then came the work 
of the cutter, and sometimes a third 
group of men “finished” the pen—that 
is, made the point sharper and the edges 
cleaner. 


Most of the better quills came from 
eastern Russia, where the cold climate 
and the struggle for life had created a 
most hardy breed of geese. But the very 
best quills came from the wild geese of 
Hudson Bay, whose black feathers had 
a texture harder than that of any other 
bird. For years the various state de- 
partments of the British Government 
ordered only Hudson Bay quill pens, 
and willingly paid ten dollars per hun- 
dred for them. 


Only five outer feathers from the 
wings of the bird were ever used, and 
of these the second and the third from 
the tip of the wing were always con- 
sidered the best. And, strangely enough, 
left wing quills were looked upon as far 
superior to right wing ones! 


The feathers had to be plucked in 
the early spring from living geese who 
had practically “made their own liv- 
ing;” for the dead goose or one that 
had been sheltered or fattened was 
found to have a very weak quill. For 
writing a minute, fine hand the crow’s 
quill was long thought to be the most 
satisfactory, and for various other pur- 
poses writers preferred eagle or hawk 
or turkey feathers as pens. 


For ordinary goose quill pens the cus- 
tomer of about 1860 paid one dollar and 
twenty cents for a bundle of twenty- 
five, or close to five cents apiece. Queen 
Victoria, who was exceedingly economi- 
cal, contented herself with this kind, 
while her Prime Minister, or, as we 
might say in America, her Secretary of 
State, used in his office the black Hud- 
son Bay quill costing ten or twelve 
cents. 


It is one of the vanished trades or 
occupations—this making of quill pens; 
for with the invention of the steel pen, 
tens of thousands of workmen through- 
out the world saw their way of making 
a living gradually pass away. But what 
masterpieces were written during all 
those centuries—through the aid of 4 
goose! 
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How To Use Your Library 


III. A Laboratory for Classroom Work  -- 


HE library is the school’s labora- 
tory, not only for English and his- 
tory, but for science and the other sub- 
jects as well. Whereas in the class- 
room you learn how to do things, in 
the library you actually do them. It is 
to enable you to do your lessons most 
efficiently that the library is classified 
and catalogued and its resources are 
placed at your disposal. There remains 
only the necessity for you to become 
acquainted with these resources just as 
you learn about apparatus before per- 
forming experiments in the laboratory. 
Said Edward Everett Hale: “One 
difference between an educated man 
and an uneducated man is that the edu- 
cated man knows where to find informa- 
tion when he needs it.” That distinction 
reveals itself in the library where the 
ignorant reader flounders hopelessly 
among stacks of books wasting precious 
hours looking for material that should 
be immediately accessible. As an ex- 
ample: the other day, a reader came to 
the New York Public Library to ob- 
tain information about an event which 
occurred in 1915. With unbelievable 
perseverance he went through the 365 
issues of the New York Times for that 
year, lifting a dozen large volumes 
without success. Then it occurred to 
him, after four hours of fruitless 
search, to ask the librarian. Of course, 
the New York Times Index revealed 
the event instantly, giving the exact 
date, page and column number, and in 
less than five minutes the reader was 
happily on his way with the informa- 
tion he desired. 

Today, more than ever before, it is 
recognized that the distinction of an 
educated person is his ability to find 
information when he needs it. Colleges 
and universities throughout the country 
are requiring their students to know 
how to find information even before 
they learn anything else, and the de- 
mand for trained librarians to aid in 
this work is greater than the supply. 
As a result, many professional schools 
have been established within the last 
few years. This year, the University of 
Chicago is to offer advanced work in 
library science leading to the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, and such univer- 
sities as Columbia, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Western Reserve have had ad- 
vanced courses for many years. 


Of course, we cannot all be trained 
librarians. Nevertheless, it is desirable 
that every one who uses books should 
have an acquaintance with some funda- 
mentals of library science. No one can 
hope to do good work in school who 
does not use the library, and one’s use 
of the library will be enhanced by a 
proper knowledge of some of the chief 
reference tools. This knowledge con- 
sists in determining what book will 
serve best to solve a specific problem. 
Here is an assignment in English to be 





THE GREATEST READING ROOM 
Central Reference Room of the Library of 
Congress, Washington. 


filled by ten o’clock the next day. Some- 
where on the shelves in the library is 
a book that will help fill that assign- 
ment sooner and better. How determine 
which of the thousands of books on the 
shelves contains this aid? 

Let us go to the shelves with Mr. 
Dewey as our guide. In the 000 class 
we meet our friends the encyclopedias, 
and because they contain so much gen- 
eral information, we shall never forget 
number 030. Nor shall we pass by 050 
without recalling that this number is re- 


served for periodicals and that the 


Readers’ Guide and other indexes 
should be used in connection with mag- 
azines. 

In the 100 class there are few refer- 
ence books for which you will have any 


By Louis Shores 


Librarian, Fisk University 


use. But it is well to remember that 
books on psychology are marked 150. 
If you will look on the shelf where the 
Bible is, you may find Cruden’s Com- 
plete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
ture of the Old and New Testament. 
This is an imposing title, but since the 
word “concordance” means an alpha- 
betical list of words, phrases and 
topics in a book, Cruden’s Concordance 
is an index to the Bible, and it will 
save you from being embarrassed when 
your teacher asks who was Ezekiel. 

The 300 class contains many debat- 
able subjects. At present there is no 
cyclopedia for the social sciences that 
is up-to-date, but Professor Seligman 
of Columbia University is preparing 
such a work with the help of many 
notable scholars. In 320.3 is McLaugh- 
lin and Hart’s Cyclopedia of American 
Government. This is a special reference 
book because it deals with one special 
subject, and it is to be differentiated 
from an encyclopedia, which deals with 
all subjects. Indeed, the word encyclo- 
pedia means the entire circle of knowl- 
edge. 

The 400 class is distinguished be- 
cause it contains that most used of ref- 
erence books, the dictionary. The study 
of English without a dictionary would 
be inconceivable unless use were to be 
made of the special dictionaries. Of 
these, perhaps the best known are those 
dealing with synonyms and antonyms. 
There is no need for searching through 
the fine print of a dictionary when a 
copy of either Crabb’s English Syno- 
nyms or Fernald’s Synonyms and An- 
tonyms is on the shelf. For the word 
you use, each book has many alterna- 
tives which will strengthen your theme. 

But the professional way to build up 
a vocabulary is by the use of Roget’s 
Thesaures. This is a magical volume 
which, unlike a regular dictionary, lists 
words arranged by ideas. No matter 
how little you know about a subject you 
can soon master its technical vocabulary 
merely by using Roget’s index. If you 
are writing about aviation or dancing 
or psychology, Roget will give you un- 
der these subjects a string of technical 
terms that will amaze you. 

You remember that 500 is devoted 
to science. Perhaps you do not consid- 
er mathematics as a natural science, but 
it is closely related to astronomy, 
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physics and chemistry, which comprise 
the first four divisions of this class. Not 
many special reference books are here, 
although a great amount of information 
is available in books on each subject. 
The 600 class, too, though it includes 
the useful arts, has no general reference 
books. There are a few special books 
like Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
and several good cook books, which may 
be considered reference tools. 

In the 700 class you have probably 
met Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians and Champlin’s Dictionary 
of Painters, Sculptors and Engravers. 
There is a new edition of Grove’s old 
work that contains information on mod- 
ern music. There are also books of op- 
eras giving the plots, like Martens’ A 
Thousand and One Nights of Opera and 
the very important Song Index by Min- 
nie Earl Sears, giving more than twelve 
hundred songs. And in 790 you will 
find Bancroft’s Games for the Play- 
ground, Home, School and Gymnasium 
useful. 

The 800 class is rich in reference 
books. There is a set of thirty volumes 
known as Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature which is ar- 
ranged alphabetically like an encyclo- 
pedia except that it is devoted exclu- 
sively to the world’s great writers. Who- 
ever the author is you are studying, 
you will find in Warner an interesting 
sketch of his life followed by excerpts 
from his work. The Harvard Classics, 
edited by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, is one 
of the most most useful collections of 


its kind, particularly its index volume. . 


Books which include prose and po- 
etry by many writers are called anthol- 
ogies. An example of an anthology is 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, or Steven- 
son’s Home Book of Verse. These an- 
thologies are made more useful by 
Granger’s Index to Poetry and Reci- 
tations, a list of prose and poetry works 
arranged by title, author and, in the 
case of poetry, by first lines. Thus, if 
you should want to know who wrote 
“Gunga Din,” Granger would tell you 
and also cite a number of anthologies 
where you might find the poem. Or if 
you knew only a first line, “O to be in 
England now that April’s there,” 
Granger would help you in the same 
way. 

Other books contain more wonders. 
Bartlett's Book of Familiar Quotations 
lists most of the great writers chron- 
ologically, that is by dates of birth and 
death, and includes for each author a 
number of famous quotations. However, 
if you do not know the author of a par- 
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ticular quotation for which you are 
looking, but are acquainted with the 
words, you should consult Hoyt’s New 
Encyclopedia of Practical Quotations, 
which is arranged by subject. Thus, if 
your quotation has to do with “honesty,” 
look in Hoyt under the subject “Hon- 
esty.” 

Many students are balked in their 
readings by references to names and 
places of which they have no knowledge. 
These references we call allusions. In 
Brewer's Readers’ Handbook will be 
found most of the allusions you are 
likely to meet in your readings, and in 
addition there are concordances for 
most of the famous authors. Bartlett’s 
Concordance to Shakespeare, for x- 
ample, will help you explain certain 
words or phrases in any of the plays 
you happen to be reading. There are 
similar dictionaries and concordances 
for the works of Milton, Homer, Scott, 
Dickens and other writers. 

A live activity in any school is dehat- 
ing. Many years ago a student in the 
University of Minnesota began index- 
ing debate material for his team. After 
he left college he continued indexing 
articles and books on those subjects 
taken up by the colleges for debate. 
Today, this student is the president of 
the H. W. Wilson Company in New 
York, which publishes most of the in- 
dexes like Readers’ Guide, Book Re- 
view Digest, and the Debaters’ Hand- 
book Series. Each volume of this last 
series treats a separate subject like 
Capital Punishment, Immigration, or 
the League of Nations, giving for both 
sides briefs, selected extracts from ar- 
ticles, and a bibliography of additional 
material. It is well to remember that 
the Readers’ Guide is especially valu- 
able in preparing for debates. 

The 900 class, while it is generally 
designated as history, includes the re- 
lated subjects of geography, travel and 
biography. There are two important 
types of reference books for geography. 
The first is the gazetteer, which tells 
where a given place it and furnishes 
descriptive information about it. You 
will probably find Lippincott’s New 
Gazetteer on the shelf, but if you don’t, 
the gazetteer in your unabridged dic- 
tionary will suffice for most purposes. 
The second type is the-atlas, which sup- 
plies maps and through its index aids 
in the location of places. The Times 
Survey Atlas of the World is an ex- 
ample of an up-to-date supply of maps, 
and Shepherd’s Historical Atlas in- 
cludes maps for every period of history 
you may study, 
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The history reference books should 
prove helpful in reviewing if not in 
your daily assignments. For those who 
find a stumbling block in dates there is 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates in which 
events are arranged alphabetically. Al- 
so, Ploetz’s Manual of Universal His- 
tory will give you an outline of history 
from the dawn of civilization to the out- 
break of the worid war. There are two 
works that are somewhat longer, but 
since their material is arranged alpha- 
betically they are equally accessible. 
Larned’s History for Ready Reference 
is a cyclopedia of universal history con- 
taining quoted articles from the most 
eminent historians, while Harper’s En- 
cyclopedia of United States History is 
limited to the history of our own coun- 
try. Finally, if you would make history 
really interesting, find the period you 
are studying in Baker’s Guide to His- 
torical Fiction, and select a novel to 
read. My guess is that history will be 
your favorite subject thereafter. 

Some one has said this is an age of 
biography. Certainly one glance at the 
best sellers will bear out this statement. 
Such current successes as Emil Lud- 
wig’s Bismarck, Napoleon, and now 
Jesus, the Son of Man, attest the popu- 
larity of the new biography. Just when 
the interest in this new biography be- 
gan is doubtful, though its beginning is 
attributed to Lytton Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria. The “new” biography tries to 
make the character alive and real, and 
hence interesting. A perfect stream of 
biographies continues to flow: Lind- 
bergh’s “We” brought on Byrd’s Sky- 
ward and Chamberlin’s Record Flights; 
and this being a presidential year, biog- 
raphies of Herbert Hoover and Alfred 
E. Smith are telling the stories of food 
control and the “sidewalks of New 
York” in ever increasing numbers. Sev- 
eral of the high schools have started 
“biography clubs” which meet in the 
school library for the purpose of keep- 
ing up with the modern books as well 
as getting acquainted with the older 
biographies. 

We have already mentioned Who's 
Who for modern English biographies 
and Who’s Who in America for the lives 
of contemporary Americans. There is 
also a mighty set of sixty-six volumes 
known as the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which contains the lives of 
famous Englishmen and colonial Ameri- 
cans now dead. This scholarly work, 
often referred to as the D.N.B., does 
for English biography what Murray's 
Dictionary does for the English len- 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 


IV. John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 


REAT changes in human affairs are 

not caused by ideas alone; but 
ideas are necessary before they can 
start. It was not by accident that Plato 
made philosophers the exclusive rulers 
of his ideal “republic.’”’ For a little dig- 
ging at the roots of history will show 
that every great social advance has had 
its philosopher—the man who spun the 
cable of theory on which the bridge of 
practice was erected. 

The philosopher of modern liberalism 
was John Stuart Mill. He was not the 
first, nor the only scholar who preached 
liberty. Indeed he is only the symbol 
and the apex of a movement that began 
before Socrates and has not yet ended. 
Just as Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot 
furnished the mental impetus for the 
French Revolution, the stream of 
democratic thought in Anglo-Saxon 
countries had its fountain in John 
Locke at the time of the Revolution of 
1688. It gushed forth anew in the work 
of Jeramy Bentham (1748-1832), a 
curious recluse who was a powerful in- 
fluence in combating the abuses of the 
English legal and judicial system, and 
of James Mill (1773-1836), father of 
John Stuart, himself a great and origin- 
al thinker. These men worked out a 


system of ethics called “Utilitarianism” 
judging all institutions by their useful- 
ness in promoting social happiness, 
which they defined as “the greatest 
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The mummy of Jeremy Bentham is preserved 

to this day at University College, London, to 

which he left a legacy on condition his body 
should attend all meetings of the board. 
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good of the greatest number.” Their 
notion of happiness consisted in the 
amount of pleasure felt and the ab- 
sence of pain. This seemed to many 
persons to promote the idea that pleas- 
ure is a selfish, material thing. John 
Stuart Mill was reared a Utilitarian 
and always defended its underlying 
principles, but in later life he saw its 
weaknesses and distinguished the high- 
er pleasures of beauty and spirit. 


John Mill was one of those some- 
times detestable children—an infant 
prodigy. His father determined to make 
him an example of what can be done by 
rigorous personal training. Devoting 
part of every day to Johnny’s educa- 
tion, he introduced him to the study of 
Greek at three, and to Latin, French, 
mathematics, political economy, and 
“moral philosophy” before he was thir- 
teen. The boy read widely in history 
and literature, and reported his find- 
ings to his father on numerous walks in 
the pleasant country lanes near their 
Surrey village. At fourteen he spent 
two years in France with a brother of 
Jeremy Bentham, who was the intel- 
lectual godfather of his youth. 

As a result of this stiff discipline, he 
matured early and quickly became an 
able writer and debater on all manner 
of abstruse subjects. He got the repu- 
tation of being nothing but a mental 
machine, devoid of feeling and snob- 
bishly superior to the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. But this was an unfair 
judgment. It is true that no man ever 
lived whose emotions were more closely 
held in leash by his reason and his 
conscience—he has been called “the 
Saint of Rationalism.” But he was also 
a man of great heart, exquisite courtesy 
and good cheer, and deep sympathy for 
the unfortunate and oppressed. 


The outward events of his life were 
few and simple. At seventeen he entered 
the office of the East India Company as 
a clerk, where his father held an execu- 
tive position. His hours were easy and 
he had ample opportunity for outside 
work. For thirty-six years he served 
that great corporation, attaining high 
responsibility, until it was dissolved by 
Parliament in 1858 and the government 
of India was taken over by the Empire. 
In 1851 he married Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor, the widow of an old friend. His 
wife was a woman of marked intellec- 
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JOHN STUART MILL IN OLD AGE 
From the painting by George Frederick Watts 
in the National Gallery, London. 


tual and spiritual powers, to whom Mill 
paid the high tribute of ascribing much 
of the best of his later thought and 
work. Their brief life together was an 
idyl of devoted harmony, ended by her 
premature death in 1858 at Avignon, 
the ancient seat of the Popes in south- 
ern France. Thenceforth he lived most 
of the year in a cottage near her grave, 
busy with his studies, except for a brief 
interlude when, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of friends, he was elected to Par- 
liament as a member from Westminster 
(1865). His political career was a cru- 
sade for principles and unpopular 
causes, and it was not surprising that 
he was defeated at the next election 
(1868). He died at Avignon in 1873. 


It is not our purpose to discuss Mill’s 
vast and versatile erudition. His great 
work, A System of Logic, superseded 
all previous textbooks in that field. His 
Political Economy was the inspiration 
of a little group of “philosophic radi- 
cals” in and out of Parliament who 
were attempting to combat the domin- 
ant economic theories of the day which 
justified the industrial wage slavery 
brought about by steam power. He was 
respectfully listened to on philosophy, 
psychology, law, government, religion, 
and even literary criticism. His lifelong 
hobby was botany, and he made many 
amateur field trips, classifying some 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Berzelius Nibbidard Paragot 
(From W. J. Locke's “Beloved Vagabond’) 
By Peggy Demorest 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


| ig oecrrerd (please pronounce it 
French-fashion), explains himself. 
Paragot with the strange, blue eyes, 
and the unkempt hair, the long, gro- 
tesque finger-nails, and the porcelain 
pipe. Paragot, beloved vagabond, whim- 
sical, dirty, inspired, tragic. There are 
hosts of immaculate heroes, but only 
Paragot could find so curious a niche 
in my affections. 

Watching him in the Café Delphine, 
fiinging his own web of wild, fantastic 
magic across the tableful of disreputa- 
bles, finding his Gethsemane on the 
Pont Neuf where the ghost of a dear, 
lost Paragot still walked, seeing him 
disgustingly drunk, only makes him 
more lovable to me. I know that he is 
a Gascon braggart, a hopeless imbiber 
of absinthe, an egotist of colossal di- 
mension; yet . . . when I become an- 
noyed at his vagaries, I hear that voice 
crying in one breath, “Boy, can’t you 
see that I am in agony of soul?” and 
in the next, with arms outspread, 
“Bravo, petit Asticot de mon coeur! 
The nightmare is over, and we can en- 
joy the sunshine again.” Then I must 
catch myself very near to tears at the 
sheer, heart-breaking gallantry of the 
man, 

Everything orphaned attached itself 
to him, from dogs and small potential 
artists to respectable peasant maidens. 
All that Paragot possessed belonged to 
the being that could arouse Paragot’s 
fantastic sympathy, or bring a whimsi- 
cal smile to his lips. Perhaps the most 
appealing aspect of Paragot’s nature 
was his love for Joanna. In that love, 
pathetic as it certainly was, he kept 
alive the tenderness that lay hidden, 
the genius that was Paragot. The 
fragile beauty of her presence existed 
beyond the windy corners of his mind, 
even when he was most absorbed in the 
artistic filth that belonged to the Bo- 
hemia about him. 

When at last the comforting shadow 
called Joanna disappeared, there was 
only a desolate Paragot left, staring 
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into a future without a Dream Woman 
“whose little feet he so adored.” He 
no longer cared even to conduct a wild- 
goose chase after Truth. He was com- 
pletely flattened. “What is life but an 
illusion?” said Paragot. Finally Para- 
got returned to the Holy of Holies, the 
Shrine of Truth, with Blanquette. I 
find peace, and a Jovian dignity added 
to the Paragot of old. Most astonishing 
of all, he had actually a son, who was 
developing teeth! 

So I leave the Beloved Vagabond, 
quiet and calm as the night he was 
watching, gently philosophizing; and 
down the pages I hear an echo; “I am 
poet, painter, architect, musician and 
philosopher, mon petit bibi, I am a 
film full of wonder, fantasy, and folly 
driven about the world, and I do not 
count.” 

Beau geste! 








John Stuart Mill 


(Continued from Page 11) 


plants that escaped the professional 
botanists. In all these subjects the 
world has moved fast since 1850, and 
no one would today hold up Mill as a 
final authority. It is rather for his dis- 
interestedness, tolerance, and open- 
minded method that he is still revered, 
and for certain shorter writings which 
will endure as permanent documents of 
human aspiration. These are associated 
with the following themes: 


1. Liberty. Mill’s greatest affirmation 
is contained in his famous essay “On 
Liberty” (1859). He set up no straw 
man of “natural rights” which cannot 
be enforced, ‘but based his argument on 
“utility,” ice., the best interests of so- 
ciety are identical with the highest de- 
velopment of the individual as a self- 
governing human being. These interests 
can only be maintained by liberty of 
thought and discussion, and therefore 
of personal action. The authority of the 
state can properly step in only when an 
individual does something harmful to 
other individuals. “The only freedom 
which deserves the name,” said Mill, “is 
that of pursuing our own good in our 
own way, so long as we do not attempt 
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to deprive others of theirs, or impede 
their efforts to obtain it.” This cardin:! 
principle colored the actions of his 
whole life. At the onset of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, for example, he was one 
of the few Englishmen in public life 
who, because of a deep-seated hatred 
of slavery in any form, saw the neces- 
sity of supporting the North. England 
was then hotly in sympathy with the 
‘Confederacy, and Mill’s timely appeals. 
probably more than any other factor, 
prevented recognition of the South and 
an indefinite setback for universal free 
dom. 


2. Women. Long before Susan B. 
Anthony reached maturity (Schol., 
Nov. 3), Mill realized that half the 
human race could not remain perman 
ently under the thumb of the other 
half. He did not need his wife’s healthy 
feminism to convince him that woman 
should have equal rights with man to 
develop her own personality. Together 
they wrote a great pamphlet on “Thi 
Emancipation of Women,” and a later 
essay of his on “The Subjection of 
Women” was probably the clearest case 
ever penned for the elementary justice 
of woman suffrage. When he ran for 
Parliament, suffrage was a main plank 
in his platform. He pressed it in the 
Commons at a time when no politician 
took it seriously, and his advocacy un- 
doubtedly opened many minds and has- 
tened the day of woman’s emancipa- 
tion. 


3. Political Reform. Mill’s life cov- 
ered the most significant period of 
change in English electoral and party 
policies. His youth saw the great Re- 
form Act of 1832, and his age, that of 
1867. He, with John Morley, Goldwin 
Smith, and other great leaders, formed 
the nucleus of Mr. Gladstone’s support 
in the early days of the Liberal Party, 
though much of Mill’s effort paved the 
way for the present powerful Labor 
Party. Along with extension of the suff- 
rage to workingmen and abolition of 
class privileges, Mill stood especially 
for the Hare system of “proportional 
representation” to give voice to the 
opinions of minorities, which has since 
been adopted in many local elections 
both in England and America. All these 
principles are enunciated in his Con- 
siderations on Representative Govern- 
ment. 


4. The Land Question. His last pub- 
lic work was the organization of the 
Land Tenure Association. He believed 
that the “unearned increment” (i.e., the 


(Concluded on Next Page ) 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay 


HERE has lately appeared a new 
volume of poetry by the gifted lyric- 
ist, Edna St. Vincent Millay, under the 
title of The Buck in the Snow and 
Other Poems. It is her first book since 
the publication of the popular King’s 
Henchman. In 1917 Miss Millay pub- 
lished her first volume, Renaissance, 
the title poem being one of the most re- 
markable of recent years. d Few Figs 
from Thistles appeared in 1920, Second 
April in 1921, and The Harp-Weaver 
and Other Poems in 1924. The title 
poem in the last was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize in 1922. 

The range of Miss Millay’s poems 
from “Renaissance” to the challenging 
sonnet, “To Jesus on His Birthday,” 
in her last volume, is one of compelling 
interest to all students of lyric poetry. 
As a sonneteer Miss Millay has few 
equals. You must sometime read these 
longer poems: “The Harp-Weaver,” 
“The Bean-Stalk,” “The Poet and His 
Book,” and “Renaissance.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay is a native 
of Rockland in Maine, where she was 
born in 1892. She was graduated from 
Vassar College in 1917 and since that 
time has lived chiefly in New York 
City. 

The three poems which follow are 
from Buck in the Snow, published by 
Harper and Brothers. 


The Bobolink 


Black bird scudding 

Under the rainy sky, 

How wet your wings must be! 

And your small head how sleek and cold 
with water. 


Oh, Bobolink, ’tis you! 

Over the buffeted orchard in the summer 
draught, 

Chuckling and singing, charging the rainy 
cloud, 

A little bird gone daft, 

A little bird with a secret. 


Only the bobolink on the rainy 
Rhubarb blossom, 
Knows my heart. 
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For whom adversity has not a word to say 
that can be heard 

Above the din of summer. 

The rain has taught us nothing. And the 
hooves of cattle, and the cat in the grass 

Have taught us nothing. 

The hawk that motionless above the hill 

In the pure sky 

Stands like a blackened planet 

Has taught us nothing—seeing him shut ‘his 
wings and fall 

Has taught us nothing at all. 

In the shadow of the hawk we feather our 
nests. 





EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Bobolink, you and I, an airy fool and an 
earthy, 

Chuckling under the rain! 

I shall never be sad again. 

I shall never be sad again. 

Ah, sweet, absurd, 

Beloved, bedraggled bird! 


For Pao-chin 
A Boatman on the Yellow Sea 


Where is he now, in his soiled shirt reeking 
of garlic, 

Sculling his sampan home, and night ap- 
proaching fast— 

The red sail hanging wrinkled on the bam- 
boo mast; 


Where is he now, I shall remember my whole 
life long 

With love and praise, for the sake of a 
small song 

Played on a Chinese flute? 


(Continued on Next Page ) 
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I have been sad; 
I have been in cities where the song was all 
I had— 
A treasure never to be bartered by the hungry 
days. 


Where is he now, for whom I carry in my 
heart 
This love, this praise? 


The Hardy Garden 


Now let forever the phlox and the rose be 
tended 
Here where the rain has darkened and the 
sun has dried 
So many times the terrace, yet is love unended, 
Love has not died. 


Let here no seed of a season, that the winter 
But once assails, take root and for a time 
endure; 
But only such as harbour at the frozen centre 
The germ secure. 


Set here the phlox and the iris, and establish 
Pink and valerian, and the great and lesser 
bells; 
Byt suffer not the sisters of the year, to 
publish 
That frost prevails. 


How far from home in a world of mortal 
burdens 
Is Love, that may not die, and is forever 
young! 
Set roses here: surround her only with such 
maidens 
As speak her tongue. 





John Stuart Mill 
(Concluded from Preceding Page ) 


rise in value of land due to population 
increase, etc.) should be taken by the 
state for social purposes, and he advo- 
cated a cooperative program for agri- 
culture half a century before “farm 
relief” became an issue in American 
politics. He pled the cause of famine- 
stricken and landlord-ridden Ireland, 
proposing to give the poor Irish tenants 
a permanent tenure to their plots at a 
fixed rent to be determined by the state. 


Reading List on J. S. Mill 


Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1924 (published from his original 
manuscript of 1871). A classic of mental de- 
velopment. 


-_S. Mill. One-volume edition (Everyman’s 
Library, E. Dutton & Co.) containing 
Utilitarianism, On Liberty, and Representative 
Government, with a biographical introduction by 
A. D. Lindsay. 


John Stuart Mill: A Memorial. Boston, 1873. 
Twelve brief sketches of various phases of his 
work by prominent Englishmen, including Her- 
bert Spencer and Frederic Harrison. 


John Morley. Miscellanies. London, 1877. 


John MacCunn. Six Radical Thinkers. London, 
Edward Arnold, 1910. 

L. T. Hobhouse. Liberalism. Henry Holt & 
Co., 1912 (Home University Library). 


W. Piercy. John Stuart Mill. (Curiosities in Poli- 
tics Series, edited by Philip Gueendalla). Little 
Brown & Co., 1927. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH 


A Radio Music School 


ILLIONS of school children and 

high school students in class- 
rooms and auditoriums of every state 
east of the Rocky Mountains became 
enthusiastic pupils of the largest music 
school in the world on October 26, 
when Walter Damrosch, orchestra con- 
ductor and musician, conducted the first 
of a 24-week series of radio broadcasts 
on music from New York City over a 
national net-work of twenty-six radio 
stations. During the entire fall Dr. 
Damrosch will lecture and lead a large 
orchestra weekly, giving a short ex- 
planatory talk before each number. 
Two separate concerts will be given, 
one for children in the third and fourth 
grades, and another for those in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Courses will also be presented for high 
school and college students. 

In many schools throughout the coun- 
try the radio musical concerts will be 
combined with the regular musical 
courses, and students will be graded as 
in regular class-room work. 

Dr. Damrosch believes that the series 
of radio musical lessons is the greatest 
experiment in his career, and that the 
radio, through a national broadcast of 
this type, will make possible the bring- 
ing of a broader knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music to hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls. 

The orchestra under Dr. Damrosch’s 
direction is composed of players from 
the finest orchestras in New York City. 
In a short explanatory lecture before 
each number Dr. Damrosch will ex- 
plain what various musical themes in 
the numbers mean, the emotions they 
are meant to awaken, and the effect in- 
tended by the composer. 





The reception to the crew of the ice-breaker 
“Krassin,” at Moscow. 


Russian Heroes Welcomed 
HE last phase of the tragic Italia 
disaster was reached last month, 

when the ice-breaker Krassin returned 
to Russia after its work of rescue in 
the far North. Out of the tragedy, in 
which at least fourteen men lost their 
lives, the work of the Krassin, which 
pounded its way through hundreds of 
miles of ice to save some of the sur- 
vivors, furnished the bright spot in a 
drab story. While six other nations con- 
tributed their share, to it goes the lion’s 
share of credit. 


As was to be expected, the return of 
the Krassin, including Chuknovsky and 
Samoilivitch, the aviators who single- 
handed rescued part of the Nobile 
crew, to Russia was made the occasion 
of a celebration which was almost na- 
tional in its proportions. The home- 
coming overshadowed all other Soviet 
affairs, and aroused enormous enthusi- 
asm not only in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow, but throughout the Soviet union. 

A great welcoming ceremony was 
held at the Grand Opera House in 
Moscow, and special honors were paid 
to one of the “unsung heroes” of the 
expedition, Schmidt, a young radio ex- 
pert aboard the Krassin, who first heard 
the message from the stranded men 
which put the ship on the right track. 
He was presented with an illuminated 
scroll of honor. 


Another feature of the ceremony was 
the first showing of films of the Malm- 
gren group (Scholastic, Sep. 22) which 
was taken from an Sirplane. It was the 
loss of Malmgren, with the subsequent 
versions of his death, which first gave 
rise to the discord which ensued after 
the rescue. The film showed a man wav- 
ing a flag on top of a small iceberg. 
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Martha Berry, founder of the Berry Schools. 


A Great School Teacher 

WENTY-SEVEN years ago, from 

a class of ten Sunday school pupils 
in a one-room log cabin in Georgia, 
Martha Berry began a great educa- 
tional project. It was to give poor peo- 
ple a chance to get both an academic 
education and training for practical 
life. 

Out of that plan grew the Berry 
school, at Mount Berry, Georgia. The 
school has developed into an institution 
owning a tract of 10,000 acres of land, 
with more than fifty buildings on it, 
housing 1,000 pupils, and having 7,000 
alumni, many of whom have become 
prominent in various fields. 

For this achievement Miss Berry has 
been announced as the winner of the 
Pictorial Review $5,000 annual achieve- 
ment award for 1927, which is given 
each year to the American woman who, 
in the opinion of a committee of prom- 
inent men and women acting as judges, 
has made the most distinctive contribu- 
tion to American life in letters, art, 
science, philanthrophy or social wel- 
fare, during the preceding year. 

The school, which now requires 
$200,000 annually to run it, was built 
out of small gifts from donors all over 
the country. Academic and specialized 
training are given by a staff of 100 nor- 
mal school and college teachers. Work 
on the school grounds is done by the 
pupils, who thus earn their clothing, 
board, and room. Their ages range from 
fourteen to thirty, and there is a wait- 
ing list of 3,000 students. Only chil- 
dren of poor people are admitted to the 
school, nor are students admitted who 
have the educational advantages of 
cities. 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson, one of the Board 
of Editors of The Book League of America. 


A Unique Magazine 


NEW development in the book 
club movement in America was the 
appearance last month of a new literary 
magazine, The Book League Monthly, 
launched by the Book League of Amer- 
ica. Each issue of the magazine will 
contain a complete book hitherto un- 
published in the United States, in addi- 
tion to other literary material. The or- 
ganization will also supply members 
with twelve established books from all 
periods of literature. The subject mat- 
ter of both the new and the old books 
will include fiction, history, poetry, 
drama, biography, and popular science. 
The new venture will be directed by 
some of the most prominent literary 
men in the country. The Board of Edi- 
tors consists of Edward Arlington Rob- 
inson, author of Tristam and one of 
America’s great poets; Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, biographer and historian; Van 
Wyck Brooks, critic and interpreter of 
American life and letters; Hamilton 
Holt, President of Rollins College, 
Florida; and Edwin E. Slosson, scien- 
tist and educator, author of Creative 
Chemistry. Frank L. Polk, attorney 
and member of Woodrow Wilson’s 
Cabinet, will serve as advisory editor. 


The Book League of America is an 
outgrowth of the “book of the month” 
idea which has become so popular in 
America in the last few years. Under 
this system books are chosen from the 
current field of literature by a national 
organization, which sends the books to 
its readers, 








LEE DE FOREST, RADIO PIONEER 


Radio’s Inventors 


NVENTIONS do not come out of a 

clear sky. They are the result of in- 
tensive laboratory research, scientific 
study, modification and refinement of 
old processes. In many cases three or 
four men may be working independent- 
ly on the same problem, and all pro- 
duce the “invention” about the same 
time. A rush to the Patent Office fol- 
lows, and many times endless litiga- 
tion ensues to establish the right of 
one man or another to call himself the 
inventor. 

This was again brought out when, 
on October 29, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a de- 
cision holding Dr. Lee de Forest, radio 
engineer and pioneer worker in the 
field of radio communication, to be the 
prior inventor of the “feed back cir- 
cuit” and the “oscillating audion,” used 
extensively in radio receiving sets and 
other apparatus for sound reception. 

Radio enthusiasts are familiar with 
the importance of the “feed-back” in re- 
ceiving sets. It is a radio circuit com- 
prising a vacuum tube so connected 
that, after a signal is detected, it is 
led back from the plate circuit to the 
grid circuit. The original energy of the 
signal is increased, and weak signals 
are greatly amplified. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, 
which ended eleven years of litigation, 
was again one of priority. The claims 
of Dr. de Forest were opposed by Ed- 
win H. Armstrong, and by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, who protested 
the date of August, 1912, which had 
been given to him by the Patent Office. 
Armstrong proceeded against DeForest 
for infringement of his own “feed- 
back” improvement, and won in two 
lower courts; DeForest was also the 
victor in two lower courts, and the Su- 
preme Court decision now finally estab- 
lished his right to ownership of one of 
radio’s most important developments. 
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A birdseye view of the Newport-News James 
River Bridge, longest in the world. 


The World’s Longest Bridge 


RIDGE-BUILDING is one of the 

oldest of man’s accomplishments. 
The first bridge was probably a log, 
stretched across a narrow body of wat- 
er. Immediately thereafter, man began 
to improve on this first engineering 
feat. All high school students of Latin 
have marveled at the skill and ingenu- 
ity which was shown by Caesar’s men in 
their bridge building, and the clarity 
of the accompanying charts in the Gal- 
lic Wars. 

But Caesar never could have imag- 
ined a bridge almost thirty thousand 
feet long. Such a bridge, the longest in 
the world, was opened today. Across 
the James River from Newport News, 
Virginia, the gargantuan Newport 
News-James River was dedicated at a 
great celebration. 

The new bridge costs $7,000,000, 
and is five and one-half miles long. The 
above photo shows an airplane view of 
the bridge. The tower in the distance 
is but three quarters of the way across, 
and is two hundred feet high. It has 
one of the longest lift spans in the 
world, three hundred feet, with a lift 
of one hundred and fifty feet. To sup- 
port the weight of thousands of tons in 
the structure of the new bridge, en- 
gineers were compelled to sink the 
foundations under water to a depth of 
over one hundred feet. But eight 
months elapsed between the start of the 
construction work, and its dedication 
today. 











Checking Up On the Election 


A Summary and an Interpretation 


HE straw-voters have been vindi- 

cated again. For the reasons dis- 
cussed in the last issue of The 
Scholastic, an element of uncertainty 
existed in the 1928 election that was 
capitalized by Democratic Manager 
Raskob and other Smith sympathizers 
as likely to upset the clear testimony 
of all the preliminary polls, the Maine 
election, and the common sense view of 
the relative party strength. But that 
has all been dispelled by the landslide 
of electoral votes that carried Hoover 
into the White House with the greatest 
Republican margin in history. As this 
is written, final returns from the close 
states are not available, but every bul- 
letin appears to increase the electoral 
and popular pluralities of the Hoover- 
Curtis ticket. Hoover has carried 
Smith’s own stronghold of New York 
by at least 100,000, has broken the 
Solid South to win the electoral votes 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Florida 
and Texas, has carried every border 
state and probably the entire West, and 
has held Smith even in the bitter con- 
tests for the New England states. 

On the surface, Hoover’s tremendous 
margin in the Electoral College would 
seem to indicate that Smith was the 
weakest candidate the Democrats have 
had since Wilson. But such a conclusion 
would be very misleading. Every one 
admits the vigor and directness of 
Smith’s effort to carry the fight into 
his opponents’ camp. He has rolled up 
larger popular votes in many normally 
Republican states than many expected 
was possible. The popular vote of the 





CHARLES CURTIS OF KANSAS 
Vice-President-Elect of the United States. 


country will probably show Hoover in 
the lead by some 5,000,000 votes in a 
total of over 35,000,000. But even this 
is an unprecedentedly large Democratic 
vote, and a shift of 5,000 to 75,000 
voters from one candidate to the other 
would have carried for Smith such 
doubtful states as New York, Connec- 
ticut, Maryland, Delaware, the four 
Hoover states in the South, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, 
Arizona, Minnesota, and the Dakotas— 
enough, conceivably, to elect him. We 
are forced again to realize that the elec- 
toral system is seldom a true reflection 
of national sentiment. Were the Elec- 
toral College divided in the same ratio 
as the popular vote, Hoover, of course, 
would still have a safe margin of vic- 
tory, but the results would read some- 
thing like: Hoover, 300; Smith, 231. 


Partisans of both candidates will de- 
bate to their dying day the weight of 
the various issues and motives which 
chiefly influenced the voters in their 
sweeping endorsement of Mr. Hoover 
over his Democratic opponent. The 
dries are convinced it was Smith’s stand 
on prohibition. The business interests 
feel it was the Republican prosperity 
record. Many are convinced that the 
religious question defeated Smith, es- 
pecially in the South and West. Others 
will point to the largely increased wom- 
en’s vote. And not a few independents 
who are not tied by party shibboleths 
believe that between two good men, 
Hoover appealed as superior in experi- 
ence, culture, dignity, and general fit- 
ness for the highest office in the gift of 
the people. Probably no one of these 
factors was completely dominant in the 
result. It was a complex of all of them 
and many other undercurrents not so 
plainly visible that moved the average 
voter. Let us glance momentarily at a 
few of the larger aspects. 


Prohibition. No election in modern 
America can fairly be considered an 
impartial referendum on even so im- 
portant an issue as prohibition. Perhaps 
this contest came as near it as any we 
are likely to have in our generation. 
Dr. F. Scott McBride, General Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
issued a statement that “Hoover’s over- 
whelming victory is conclusive proof 
that the great majority of the American 
people wish prohibition to succeed.” 
Undoubtedly Governor Smith under- 
estimated, and in fact never clearly un- 
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HERBERT HOO 
To the Youth of Ameri 


I especially value the contribution | 
youth of the country can make to the s 
our American experiment in democracy, 
is the precious gift of enthusiasm, witho 
no great deeds can be accomplished. A { 
ment that does not constantly seek to liy 
the ideals of its young men and wom 
short of what the American people have 
to expect and demand from it. To intey 
spirit of the youth into the spirit of our ( 
ment, to bring the warmth of their ent 
and the flame of their idealism into the 
the nation, is to make American goven 
positive and living force, a factor for g 
and nobility in the life of the nation. 
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Tabular SummdfElecti 
STATE ELECTORAL Vote PLURALITI —— 
Hoover | Smith Hoover K) = 
Alabama 12 18 
Arizona 3 7,000 illips (R) 
Arkansas 9 | 40M Parnell ( 
California 13 500,000 
Colorado 6 75,000 
Connecticut | 40,000 ho H. Tru 
Delaware 3 20,000 ck (R) 
Florida 6 10,000 
Georgia 14 35am G. Hardm, 
Idaho 4 50,000 ldridge (1 
Tilinois 29 | 300,000 is L. Emi 
Indiana nO 250,000 
Iowa 13 | 200,000 hn Hammi 
Kansas 10 | 200,000 M. Reed ( 
Kentucky 13 | 175,000 
Louisiana | 10 70) 
Maine 6 95,000 
Maryland 8 60,000 
Massachusetts 18 jomenk J. Alle 
Michigan 15 600,000 dW. Gree 
Minnesota 12 90,000 odore Ch 
Mississippi 10 80 
Missouri 18 100,000 | ory S. Cay 
Montana 4 10,000 | 
Nebraska 8 100,000 
Nevada 3 3,000 | 
New Hampshirc 4 40,000 W. Tobey 
New Jersey 14 200,000 | ean F. 1 
New Mexico 3 15,000 | 
New York 45 100,000 | nklin D. 
North Carolina 12 10,000 | mardner (1 
North Dakota 5 40,000 | fer (R) 
Ohio 24 600,000 | MBS Y. Coc 
Oklahoma 10 110,000 
Oregon 5 75,000 
Pennsylvania 38 900,000 
Rhode Island 5 | 
South Carolina 9 y a 
South Dakota 5 60,000 liam J. B 
Tennessee 12 30,000 H. Horton 
Texas 20 10,000 | Moody (1 
Utah 4 2,000 be H. Der 
Vermont 4 45,000 | hE. Week; 
Virginia 12 20,000 | 
Washington 7 50,000 | 
West Virginia 8 120,000 
Wisconsin 13 110,000 Mer J. Koh 
Wyoming 3 12,000 
Total Electoral Vote: Hoover 444, Smith 87. ular Vot 
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Election Returns 
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GovERNOR ELECTED 


| U. S. SENATOR ELECTED 





illips (R) *Henry F. Ashurst (D) 
Parnell (D) 


*Hiram W. Johnson (R) 


hn H. Trumbull (R) 
ek (R) 


F. C. Walcott (R) 
*John G. Townsend (R) 
*Park Trammell (D) 
¢.Hardman (D) 
ldridge (R) 
wis L. Emmerson (R) 


J. Thomas (R) 
Otis F. Glenn (R) 
*Arthur R. Robinson (R) 


hn Hammill (R) 
M. Reed (R) 
*Frederick Hale (R) 
tPhilip L. Goldsborough (R) 
nk J. Allen (R) *David I. Walsh (D) 
W. Green (R) *Arthur H. Vandenburg (R) 


*Henrik Shipstead (F-L) 
*Hubert D. Stephens (D) 
TRoscoe C. Patterson (R) 
*Burton K. Wheeler (P-D) 
*Robert B. Howell (P-R) 
*Key Pittman (D) 


eodore Christianson (R) 


nry S. Caulfield (R) 


W. Tobey (R) 

tean F. Larson (R) tHamilton F. Kean (R) 
*Bronson Cutting (R) 
nklin D. Roosevelt (D) *Royal Copeland (D) 
fardner (D) 
fer (R) 


es Y. Cooper (R) 


*Lynn J. Frazier (P-R) 
§ *Simeon D. Fess (R) 
UfTheodore E. Burton (R) 


*David A. Reed (R) 
+Felix Hebert (R) 


liam J. Bulow (D) 


H. Horton (D) *Kenneth I. McKellar (D) 
Moody (D) Tom Connolly (D) 

teH. Dern (D) *William H. King (D) 

hE. Weeks (R) *Frank L. Greene (R) 


*Claude A. Swanson (D) 
*McIntosh (R) 

tHenry D. Hatfield (R) 
*Robert M. LaFollette (P-R) 
\*John B. Kendrick (D) 





tJ. Kohler (R) 





lar Vote: Hoover 21,000,000, Smith 16,000,000. 
*Incumbent {Change of Party 





derstood, the strength of the old-time 
Puritan morality among the vast inar- 
ticulate majority of the plain people in 
the rural West and South, who are, 
after all, the backbone of the nation. 
The fact that he carried the great wet 
cities of New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton, and came close to winning Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis, shows clearly where his main 
strength lay. 


Farm Relief. Smith’s appeal to the 
farmers was apparently a complete 
failure, for it caused scarcely a ripple 
in the popular vote of the corn belt 
states. His declaration for the McNary- 
Haugen bill “in principle” but not on 
the crucial point of the equalization fee 
was a sop which decided few. On the 
other hand, Hoover’s known opposi- 
tion to the bill did not hurt him ma- 
terially, because of his evident intention 
to deal fairly and promptly with the 
agricultural situation. 


Prosperity. It is easy to pick flaws 
in present business and labor conditions 
of the country. But America has got 
the habit of believing a Republican 
Administration “safe,” and above all 
things, America wants regularity of 
employment, high wages, low taxes, and 
protection from foreign competition. 
Mr. Hoover put “prosperity” on a new 
basis in his campaign by his statistical 
analysis of the present economic con- 
ditions of the country. Jeffersonian 
principles and abstract appeals to jus- 
tice and honesty are of little weight in 
our complicated industrial civilization. 
When all is said and done, this matter 
of standards of living is the biggest 
question in the daily lives of the aver- 
age man and woman. And Herbert 
Hoover has shown, at least, that he is 
qualified to maintain the standard. 


The incidental results of the election 
are of more than usual interest this 
year, because of the slimness of Repub- 
lican control in the present Congress. 
In the new Congress, that uncertainty 
will not exist. Herbert Hoover will en- 
ter office with a working majority in 
both houses of Congress. In the Senate, 
where the Democrats and Progressives 
have fought President Coolidge to a 
standstill, it appears now that seven 
states which were formerly represented 
by Democratic senators will have Re- 
publicans next year. These are Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, and 
Washington. The Progressives were re- 
turned to their seats with the single 
exception of Dill of Washington, but 
they will no longer hold the balance of 


* 
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power. Democrats who held their seats 
include those of the Southern states 
which held Senatorial elections, Walsh 
of Massachusetts, and Dr. Copeland of 
New York, who has apparently de- 
feated former Ambassador Houghton. 

The House of Representatives, in 
which the Republicans held a safe 
margin of about forty votes before the 
election, will have an even larger Re- 
publican majority in the 71st Congress. 
The Administration party has gained 
from twenty-five to thirty places. 
Women, in particular, will play a big- 
ger part in the next Congress. Not only 
have the four present women members 
of the House been re-elected, but three 
new women will take their places—all 
Ruths. They are Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick of Illinois, daughter of 
Mark Hanna; Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
of Florida, daughter of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and Mrs. Ruth Pratt of 
New York City, who succeeds a Demo- 
crat in a “‘silk-stocking” district. 


Speculation is rife now as to the 
probable future of the two major par- 
ties. The Democrats, of course, are 
beaten, badly split, and disheartened. 
If they could not win with Smith, there 
is no other on the horizon with near his 
strength. He has declared he will never 
again run for public office. The internal 
stresses of this campaign over prohi- 
bition and farm relief have set the stage 
for a new political alignment. The Re- 
publicans are definitely conservative ; 
the Democrats only half progressive; 
the Socialists apparently impotent. Is 
there a chance for a new liberal party, 
or is this a one-party country? 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT OF NEW YORK 
One Democratic bright spot. 
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Monster Telescope td Multiply 
Existing Visual Powers 


EW vistas of space, so vast that 

they can be measured only in terms 
of millions of light years, and hundreds 
of millions of stars and universes, hith- 
erto beyond the reach of astronomical 
science, will soon disclose their secrets 
to man. The recent announcement from 
the California Institute of Technology 
that funds have been provided for the 
erection and maintenance of a great 
telescope presents tremendous possibil- 
ities for science’s attempt to solve the 
mystery of the heavens. 


The telescope, of the reflector type, 
with a mirror 200 inches in diameter, 
will be the largest in the world. It will 
surpass by from five to ten times the 
power of the present largest astronomi- 
cal instrument, the 100-inch Hooker 
Telescope on Mount Wilson, near Pasa- 
dena, California. Telescopes are of two 
main types—reflectors and refractors, 
the latter distinguished by lenses. The 
largest refracting telescope is the 
Yerkes, of the University of Chicago, 
40 inches in diameter. Large lenses are 
harder to construct than mirrors. The 
funds will also provide for the con- 
struction of an astrophysical laboratory 
to supplement the work of the tele- 
scope. Actual construction work may 
begin in a few months, but owing to the 
labor and time required for casting and 
grinding the mirror it will not be ready 
for use before two or three years. 


The project for the erection of the 
telescope was the conception of Dr. 
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George Ellery Hale, former director of 
the Mount Wilson Observatory and 
known as “the grand old man of astron- 
omy.” Dr. Hale was director of an ob- 
servatory at the age of 26, and was the 
builder of the famous Yerkes and 
Mount Wilson Observatories. 
Scientists estimate that the new tele- 
scope will penetrate hundreds of mil- 
lions of light years into space. (A light- 
year is the measure of distance used by 
astronomers, and consists of the space 
covered by a ray of light, moving at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second, in 
one year. It is about 63,000 times the 





(Above) ‘One hundred 














inch reflecting tele- 
scope of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, in 
California, now the 
largest in the world. 


















































(Left) Proposed 
plan for a telescope 
with 25-foot mirror, 
by Francis G. Pease, 
who will be associated 
with the group of sci- 
entists designing the 
new 200-inch telescope. 

This is a side view 
—from the East. 
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DR. GEORGE ELLERY HALE 
Sponsor of the new telescope. 


distance from the earth to the sun.) 
The 100-inch Mount Wilson instrument 
has within its photographic range about 
1,500,000,000 stars. The proposed 200- 
inch telescope is expected to add sev- 
eral hundred million more. It may also 
help to solve some of the mysteries con- 
cerning the known nebulae, and it will 
also aid the measurement of the diam- 
eter of stars, a branch of science but 
recently developed. 

The exploration of space by the new 
telescope has many other possibilities 
for science. It may make possible the 
examination of many “island universes” 
beyond the milky way, for at the pres- 
ent time but two or three are known. 
With its broader diameter and conse- 
quent presenting of a larger surface to 


“the light, stars too faint to be reached 


now will be clearly detectable. Meas- 
ures of temperature may be made upon 
the planets. The true nature of the 
“canals” of Mars, and the crater-like 
mountains of the moon, may yield some 
of their secrets. 

The making of the 200-inch mirror 
for the telescope will in itself be a tre- 
mendous delicate achievement. So im- 
portant is accuracy in manufacture, 
that the surface of the mirror must be 
true to one five-hundred-thousandth of 
an inch. For the first time in the manu- 
facture of large mirrors, an attempt 
will be made to fashion the giant disk 
out of fused quartz, because it is im- 
pervious to the changes in temperature 
which affect the accuracy of mirrors 
made from glass or other materials. 
The block of quartz from which the 
mirror will be made will weigh thirty 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Czechs Celebrate Tenth Birthday 


F special interest to America was 

the celebration by the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia of its tenth birthday, 
in its capital city, Prague, on October 
28. One hundred guns boomed from the 
Prague garrison to announce the be- 
ginning of the celebration, and at the 
same time a marble monument to Wood- 
row Wilson, unveiled a few months be- 
fore, was decorated with wreaths and 
flags opposite the main railroad station, 
which also bears Wilson’s name. It was 





a 





The stutue of Woodrow Wilson, whose 

“Fourteen Points” helped establish Czecho- 

slovakia as a nation, which was recently 
unveiled at Prague. 


the Fourteen Points which defined the 
principles of self-determination for 
small nations, and in Czechoslovakia, 
where the admiration for Woodrow 
Wilson amounts almost to worship, that 
declaration is regarded as the young 
republic’s charter of freedom. Many 
celebrations were held by Bohemian 
colonies in American cities. 

The republic was organized in 1918, 
after a revolution without any violence 
or bloodshed. The Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council took over the functions 
of government from Austria-Hungary, 
whose authorities withdrew, seeing the 
uselessness of resistance. The United 
States recognized it as an independent 
state on September 3, 1918, and a few 
weeks later Professor Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, exile from his native land, sat in 
Washington’s chair in Independence 
Hall and signed his country’s Declara- 





tion of Independence. Later he became 
its first president. 

Masaryk, “Grand Old Man” of 
Czechoslovakia, has been the spiritual 
and political leader of his country, and 
chiefly through his efforts it has be- 
come a prosperous independent nation. 
Son of a coachman, he made himself a 
scholar and university professor. For 
his activities against Austria-Hungary 
he was branded a traitor and sentenced 
to death, finding refuge in America. By 
many historians he is called one of the 
few truly great men who have emerged 
from post-war statesmanship. 
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To make its tenth birthday one of 
real progress, the big financial, com- 
mercial, and civic communities through- 
out Czechoslovakia co-operated with the 
citizens in many ways. Insurance and 
banking companies have contributed 
more than a million crowns for educa- 
tional, health, and business purposes. 
Other events marking the anniversary 
included the formal opening of two 
giant bridges over the Moldau River, 
the dedication of the Masaryk infirmary 
for the sick and the aged, and the open- 
ing of a new library at Prague, where 
one of the oldest schools in Europe, the 
University of Prague, was founded in 
1348 and attended by scholars from all 
Central Europe. 








A Challenge Made 
Me Popular! 


DARE 
was the 


“A box of cigars says you don’t 
dance with her—Wallflower!’’ That 
challenge they flung at me! 

My sporting blood boiled! “All right, I ac- 
cept!”? I responded. And I started across the 

ir. 

NEVER was much of a dancer. But when 

our club gave this affair I couldn’t stay 
away. Even now I should have been sitting 
safely on the “sidelines” if only the fel- 
lows hadn’t made that sarcastic remark. 

“Show them you can dance as well as 
they!”” my pride whispered. And I would. 

But halfway across the hall my courage 
ied. I was nearly paralyzed with fright. 
There she was, waiting expectantly—Marion 
Blake, an exquisite dancer. Suppose she 
should refuse? Oh, wouldn’t the fellows 
chuckle then! 


The Unexpected Happens 
“’m—TI’m_ sorry’—I stammered. “I 
ess——”” 

“Why, of course I’ll be glad to dance!” 
she interrupted. And before I realized it we 
were swallowed up in the dancing throng. 

What a terrible ordeal it was. I stumbled 
through the steps. I trod on her toes. Yes, 
my dancing was hopelessly out-of-date. 

Suddenly she suggested that we sit out the 
rest of the number. I blushed furiously. 
“Now ‘it’s coming” I thought. 

“Jim,” she began softly, “I’ll be frank. 
You’re not the best dancer in the world. What 
you need is brushing up on the latest steps. 
Why not get in touch with Arthur Murray?” 

“Arthur Murray!” I exclaimed. “He teaches 
dancing by mail. You can’t learn that way!” 

“No?” and Marion arched her eyebrows. 
truth is, that’s exactly the way I learned.” 

If Marion could become a wonderful dancer that 
way it was certainly worth investigation—especi- 
ally since I didn’t risk a penny. 

What a surprise the lessons were! In a few 
evenings I had learned the Waltz—the Fox Trot, 
and many variations of the Jatest steps—without 
music, partner or teacher. 


I Turn the Tables 
A week later I attended a dance. The old crowd 
was there. “Here he is again!” they chorused. 
“Give him the cigars! He earned them!” Imagine 
how surprised they were when I asked Marion to 
dance! They gaped as I glided around the floor 
with ease! And today, everywhere I go I am 


“The 


welcome as an accomplished dancer! 7“ 
Will You Accept These 5 Free Lessons? 
No matter if you’ve never been on a dance floor 

in your life—Arthur Murray’s method makes you 

a finished dancer in 10 days or you don’t have to 








I was nearly paralyzed with fright. Suppose she 
should refuse? Suftpose she should leave me in the 
center of the floor? 





pay a penny. To prove it, he will send to you five 
lessons from his course absolutely free! Just mail 
coupon (with 25c to cover cost of printing and 
mailing) and these valuable lessons will be for- 
warded at once. Also a free copy of his new book, 
“The Short Cut to Popularity.” Don’t wait. You 
owe it to yourself to clip and mail this coupon 
NOW! 

Arthur Murray, Studio 852, 7 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 852, 
7 East 43rd St., New York City 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home in ten 
days you may send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. I enclose 
25e (stamps or coin) to cover postage, printing, etc. You 
are to include free ‘‘The Short Cut to Popularity.’ 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Nicaragua Election Points Way to New Era of American Friendship; Hungary May Choose 
Albrecht for Monarch; Powers Publish Naval Accord Data. 


Moncada Leading in Nicaragua 


Sigur heaviest vote ever polled, as 
well as the calmest and most order- 
ly election on record were the first 
fruits of the Presidential election in 
Nicaragua on November 4, held under 
the supervision of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. Complete returns are not avail- 
able as this is written, owing to the 
great difficulties of communication 
through jungle, swamp and mountain. 
Airplanes are helping to gather re- 
turns. 

Reports from 134 out of 432 elec- 
tion districts showed that General José 
Maria Moncada, candidate of the Lib- 
eral Party, had a substantial lead over 
his Conservative opponent, Adolfo 
Benard, 27,669 to 19,088. As more than 
145,000 Nicaraguans had registered 
during the past two months, which is 
35,000 more than in the election of 
1924, the majority are still to be heard 
from. But it is not believed that the 
present ratio will be overturned. Propo- 
gandists in the United States have often 
claimed that a fair election would show 
Nicaragua overwhelmingly Liberal in 
sentiment. 

The election is the climax of an in- 
tricate chain of events in the turbulent 
Central American republic which has 
long been virtually an American pro- 
tectorate. U. S. Marines have been in 
the country almost continuously since 
the Taft Administration. In October, 
1925, Emiliano Chamorro, a defeated 
Conservative candidate and notorious 
adventurer, seized the government by 


salenaiilineameaa 


armed force from an elected Liberal 
president, Solarzano. The U! S. could 
not recognize Chamorro, under the 
Central American Treaty of* Amity of 
1923, because he had attained power by 
revolutionary methods. But it later 
recognized Adolfo Diaz, another Con- 
servative, who was provisionally chosen 
by the Congress. Then Dr. Juan B. 
Sacasa, who had been elected Liberal 
Vice President under Solarzano and 
forced to flee after Chamorro’s coup, 
raised the banner of revolt against the 
Conservative usurpers in May, 1926, 
and carried on a formidable campaign 
from his headquarters at Blufields on 
the eastern coast. It was at this time 
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LORD PEEL 
Britain’s New India Secretary 


KATSU JI DEBUCHI 
Who has just been 
appointed Japanese 
Ambassador to the 
United States and 
has been formally 
received by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. He 
succeeds Tsuneo 
Matsudaira. Mr. De- 
buchi is here shown 
ith his son, wife, 
and daughter as 
they arrived at 
Washington. 


ADMIRAL ARVID LINDMAN 
Sweden’s New Conservatve Prime Minister 


that the U. S. actively intervened, and 
with a force of some 4,000 marines, 
“localized” the conflict by declaring 
neutral zones. The practical effect of 
the intervention was to paralyze the 
Liberals and keep in power the Con- 
servative Diaz administration. 

The outcries so persisted, however, 
that President Coolidge decided to re- 
move any ground for charges of par- 
tiality. He appointed Col. Henry L. 
Stimson to make a personal attempt at 
pacification in the spring of 1927. The 
Stimson program, quick'y agreed to by 
both factions because backed by un- 
limited force, proposed the retention 
of the Marines in Nicaragua to conduct 
a fair election in 1928. Diaz and Sa- 
casa both agreed to withdraw. General 
Moncada, the active head of the Lib- 
eral army, agreed to disarm all his 
troops. But one of his generals, Augus- 
tino Sandino, refused to accept the 
order, withdrew his force into the 
mountains on the Honduras border, and 
has kept up ever since a losing guerilla 
warfare against the U. S. Marines. 

The American Electoral Mission, un- 
der Brigadier General Frank R. Mc- 
Coy as Chairman, trained several hun- 
dred bright young officers for the task 
of the election. A corps of picked men 
was put in charge of each department. 
There was opposition to the American 
supervision from the Chamorro faction 
of the Conservatives, because the party 
in power had always seen to it that 
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(Left) The 
Archduke Al- 
brecht, leading 
contender for 
the throne of 
Hungary. He is 
a sportsman and 
soldier. 


(Right) The 
Archduke Otto, 
16-year old son 
of former Em- 
press Zita, who 
is being care- 
fully trained for 
possible King- 
ship. 


elections went their way. Chamorro 1s a 
senatorial candidate in this election and 
is probably looking toward the presi- 
dency in 1932. Finally, General McCoy 
was appointed chairman of a joint com- 
mission with full powers, and the Con- 
servatives agreed upon a compromise 
candidate. Benard, a wealthy sugar 
manufacturer and a Chamorro man. 
Moncada, in addition to being a soldier, 
is a journalist and college professor 
and is sympathetic to the United States. 
No minor parties were permitted, but 
both Liberals and Conservatives have 
had a full and free chance to get out 
their adherents. Both candidates have 
approved the conduct of the election, 
and have agreed to request the United 
States to conduct the election of 1932, 
which is naturally pleasing to the State 
Department. The government and the 
public seem to feel that the presence 
of the Marines makes for stability and 
peace. Under Moncada there seems no 
likelihood that the marines will be with- 
drawn, although there has been much 
Democratic opposition to the interven- 
tion in America, 


. Tacna-Arica 

Another Latin-American dispute in 
which the United States has a strong 
interest, is that between Chile and Peru 
over the provinces of Tacna and Arica, 
which are claimed by both republics. 
Two years ago, the American Chairman 
of the Plebiscitary Commission, General 
William Lassiter, withdrew, declaring 
a settlement impossible on account of 
the aggressive attitude of Chile. The 
State Department withdrew from fur- 
ther participation, and it was only a 


few weeks ago that negotiations were 
reopened between the two governments. 
Ambassadors were exchanged, and a 
spirit of tolerance seems to have ensued 
which made prospects for a voluntary 
agreement more hopeful. A Boundary 
Commission which has been sitting in 
New York has suspended its work for 
four months to give the Chilean and 
Peruvian governments a chance to work 
out a settlement by direct conversations. 


Hungary to Elect a King 

When the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
broke up after the war, with the abdi- 
cation of the Emperor Karl, son of the 
late Francis Joseph, the Hungarian 
portion, always strongly Nationalistic 
and differing in race from the Austrians 
(Hungary is Magyar while Austria is 
German), was governed by a short- 
lived republic under Count Michael 
Karolyi (Schol., Oct. 6), and then by a 
Communist Revolutionary government 
under Bela Kum. The country, however, 
is incurably monarchistic. A regency 
was established, with Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy, practically a dictator, in con- 
trol, and with Count Stephen Bethlen 
as Premier. Karl made two attempts to 
regain the throne before his death, and 
there have been half a dozen claimants 
to the throne of the kingless kingdom. 

Now Horthy and Bethlen have an- 
nounced that a referendum gn the 
kingship will soon be held. There are 
two main candidates, one the 16-year- 
old Archduke Otto, son of Karl and 
the Empress Zita, who has constantly 
intrigued for the restoration of her 
family; the other, the Archduke Al- 
brecht, 31 years old, son of the Arch- 
duchess Isabella and the late Arch- 
duke Frederick, a collateral branch of 
the Hapsburg family, who stayed in 
Hungary throughout the post-war pe- 
riod. Bethlen has declared that Otto is 
ineligible for the throne, but there is 
a strong party of “legitimists” led by 
Count Apponyi, who still support Otto. 
Albrecht, however, seems to be in a 
much more strategic position. He is 
handsome, popular, and wealthy, and 
the exiled Zita, from her mythical court 
in a Spanish village, may have to sit 
by and see the throne again wrenched 
from her grasp. 

The two biggest issues in Hungarian 
politics today are the Jewish question, 
for anti-Semitic feeling is bitter and 
there is constant rioting between stu- 
dents and workmen; and the often sug- 
gested German-Austrian “Anschluss” or 
union, which is feared by the Hun- 
garians because it would set up a pow- 
erful Teutonic neighbor on the north. 
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Foreign Notes 


Sweden has executed a complete swing of 
the political circle within four years. The 
Socialist government of Branting gave place 
to a Liberal ministry under Carl Ekman. Now 
Ekman has been defeated for the premier- 
ship by Arvid Lindman, a retired admiral 
and veteran Conservative politician. He will, 
however, face a hostile Parliament, for the 
Socialists, though losing ground, still control 
a majority of seats. 


Viscount Peel was appointed British Secre- 
tary of State for India, to succeed the Earl 
of Birkenhead, who resigned to enter private 
business. This has been taken as a sympto:n 
that public careers are no longer so attractive 
to England’s “best brains.” Lord Peel had the 
India job in the first Baldwin Government 
from 1922 to 1924, so that no new policies are 
expected. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Hoover Promises Extra Session for Farm Relief; Hope for Balanced Budget Revived; 
Government Cancels Salt Creek Lease to Sinclair. 


Extra Session Likely 


HE announcement by Herbert 

Hoover in his St. Louis speech that 
he would call a special session of the 
new (71st) Congress to pass adequate 
farm legislation was apparently dic- 
tated by political expediency, but shows 
evidence of Mr. Hoover’s intention to 
move promptly on the agricultural 
crisis. The under-current of revolt 
against the Republican Party in the 
Middle West, emphasized by the dec- 
laration of Senator Norris, the uncom- 
promising Nebraska Progressive, for 
Governor Smith in the closing days of 
the campaign, convinced Mr. Hoover 
that something radical must be done to 
keep the farm states in line. Governor 
Adam McMullen of Nebraska, Gover- 
nor John Hammill of Iowa, and other 
Republican farm leaders have stood by 
Hoover chiefly because of their belief, 
gained from private conferences with 
him, that he would give agriculture a 
better chance than it has had in the 
Coolidge Administration. Senator Borah, 
who has been one of Mr. Hoover's 
strongest campaign orators, clinched 
the matter by exacting a promise from 
the nominee to call an extra session in 
the spring if the short session of Con- 
gress does not produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 




















—Darling in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE PRESIDENT HAS TAKEN UP TARGET 
PRACTICE 





~ 


—Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


THE CLEAN TOWEL 


The short session, which meets De- 
cember 5 and will expire on March 4, 
Inauguration Day, is composed of mem- 
bers of the present Congress, several 
of whom (known as “lame ducks”) 
have just been defeated for reelection. 
For this reason it is less responsive to 
the wishes of the electorate, and there 
is less incentive for it to pass construc- 
tive legislation in view of the changes 
likely under the new Administration. 
The new Congress, which takes office 
on March 4, would not normally under 
the Constitution meet until December 
1929, thirteen months after its election. 
Since the present Congress has already 
twice passed the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which was vetoed by President Cool- 
idge, but failed to pass any less drastic 
type of farm legislation favored by 
Hoover, there seems little ground for 
believing that any farm action will be 
taken before March. If the McNary- 
Haugen bill were passed again under 
Hoover’s presidency he could not con- 
sistently do less than veto it. 


Quick action will be needed if an- 
other surplus emergency is to be avoid- 
ed with the large crops in prospect this 
coming summer. Mr. Hoover has called 
it “our most urgent economic problem,” 
and has recognized that the matter 
should not be allowed to “drift” for an- 
other year. It is this situation which 
has led him to announce that he will, 
by his Presidential prerogative, call a 
special session of the new Congress 
shortly after his inauguration. The pro- 
posals made by Senator Borah, which 
substantially reflect Mr. Hoover’s farm 


declarations, are that such a session 
should pass three laws: (1) a tariff 
bill to increase duties on farm products ; 
(2) a marketing bill to assist farmers 
to sell their crops cooperatively at less 
expense; (3) a bill to create a federal 
farm board of representative farmers 
with an ample revolving fund, to devel- 
op farm bodies for handling the crop 
surplus, but without an equalization 
fee. Mr. Hoover also wants early com- 
pletion of a great inland waterway sys- 
tem to provide cheaper freight rates for 
farm products. 


Budget -Deficit Averted 


For the first time in recent years, 
Washington officialdom became alarmed 
recently over the possibility that Uncle 
Sam’s ledgers might show red-ink fig- 
ures at the end of the present fiscal 
year (June 30, 1929). Brigadier Gen- 
eral Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, reported some 
weeks ago that unless receipts from 
taxes increased markedly and appropri- 
ations made in the coming session of 
Congress were held to a minimum, 
there were grave prospects that the 
Government might close the year with 
a deficit of $94,000,000, as opposed to 
the surplus of about $250,000,000 esti- 
mated last spring. The public income 








It's Lots Easier to Gét in Than It Is to Get Out, == 


A Hoover’s-eye View of Government 
Ownership. 
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and expenditures of the United States 
constitutes a business greater than that 
of any private corporation in the world. 
And it is disquieting when the world’s 
richest nation finds itself on the verge 
of a loss. It will be remembered that 
Congress last spring, guided by the 
Treasury estimates, passed a tax reduc- 
tion bill of $223,000,000, which was 
all that the President and Secretary 
Mellon felt could be safely allowed. 


Now, however, President Coolidge 
believes that conditions have so im- 
proved that the danger of a deficit is 
past, and that the budget will be bal- 
anced unless Congress authorizes large 
unforseen expenditures. It has long 
been traditional that business conditions 
are poor in Presidential years. But this 
year, perhaps because of the strong 
Democratic effort to reassure big busi- 
ness, there seems to be less timidity 
and unsettlement than usual. Foreign 
trade, in particular, is more active than 
a year ago, which tends to increase tar- 
iff revenues from imports, and income 
tax receipts from those engaged in ex- 
porting. Present indications are that 
the quarterly income tax returns for 
March, which are based on the business 
of the current calendar year, will ex- 
ceed the early estimates. 


Another factor of saving has been 
the operation of the U. S. Shipping 
Board under the new Shipping Act. 
Several Government-owned ships which 
had been operated at a loss have been 
sold, and from twelve to eighteen ships 
will be built by private enterprise with 
help of money loaned by the Govern- 
ment at low interest rates. Mail con- 
tracts have also been awarded to pri- 
vate shippers at a saving. 


Among the objects for which large 
appropriations may be needed in the 
next session of Congress are the Missis- 
sippi flood control work and the possi- 
ble construction of Boulder Dam. 


Dr. Work Under Fire 

A new phase of the Teapot Dome 
oil scandals, which have bedeviled the 
Republican Administration for the past 
five years, came to light recently when 
Attorney General Sargent ruled that a 
contract between the Government and 
the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Company for the sale of oil from the 
Salt Creek (Wyoming) field is invalid 
and not binding upon the Government. 
This contract was originally made by 
Albert B. Fall, the discredited former 
Secretary of the Interior, in 1922, and 
was renewed last February for five 
years by Secretary Hubert Work, now 


chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 


The Salt Creek field, which is owned 
outright by the Government, is next 
door to Teapot Dome. It contains about 
30,000 acres of the richest oil lands in 
the world, and is said to be capable of 
producing 100,000 barrels of oil a day. 
Its potential value is inestimable. Up 
to date it has produced under the Sin- 
clair lease about 100,000,000 barrels of 
oil, for which the Government has re- 
ceived a royalty of only three cents a 
gallon, while the market price of gaso- 
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line is about twenty cents. The Govern- 
ment has thus lost millions of dollars on 
the contract. 


The Attorney-General’s decision held 
that the contract was illegal because it 
had not been let by public bidding as 
required by law, and because it con- 
tained a clause permitting the Sinclair 
Company an option for renewing it, 
which the Secretary had no power to 
grant. Dr. Work renewed the lease 
without consulting the Department of 
Justice, but claims that he had no other 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Think of it! 
a complete B asketball Uniform 
made by Reach for only * 5 ee 
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The » 
CHOLASTIC 
Uniform yo 


Shirt of white cotton. Medium weight. 
Sleeveless. Can be bought separately for 
$.75. 


Pants of best quality brown khaki 
cloth. Fly front. Sewed-in hip pads. Re- 
inforced stitching, and hemmed edges. 
Outside Pe belt. Can be bought 
separately for $1.75. 


Shoes ot heavy white Army duck, 
lined. Black rubber trim, back stay, and 
ankle reinforcing patches. Heavy molded 
thick rubber soles, with non-slip suction 
corrugation. Rubber toe caps. Laced to 
toes. Can be bought separately for $3.25. 


Go to the Reach dealer in your town. Let 
him show you these splendid, sturdy, lighi- 
weight basketball uniforms. 


The Varsity, another Reach uniform, is 
modeled on ; a similar to the uniforms 
used by the famous college teams. At $8.75, 
it is probably “ guest bargain ever 
offered in basketball uniforms. 

Don’t forget that Reach makes the world’s 


liveliest, longest lasting, most accurate basketballs. 
And remember that the name Reach means official. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
Incorporated 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco and Brantford, Ont. 


© 1928, A.J. R.,W. & D., Inc. 


REACH 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


Nine men were honored as “Pioneers of 
American Industry” at the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference of Major Industries, held in New 
York City October 24. The nine were Henry 
Ford, automobiles; Orville Wright and Glenn 
H Curtis, aviation; Charles M. Schwab, iron 
and steel; Julius Rosenwald, merchandising; 
George Eastman, photography; Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, publishing; and Harvey S. Firestone, 
rubber. 

1] 


With 17-year-old Clarence Terhune, first 
aerial stowaway, as hero of the flight, the 
dirigible Graf Zeppelin completed its round 
trip between Germany and America at Fried- 
richshaven November 1. 








New York's 
Newest Hotel 


Che 
Pirradilly 
227 West 45th Street 
At Broadway - - - New York 


LY 


Adjacent to Every Activity 
200 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath, Elec- 


tric Fan, Ice Water. 


Single Room & Bath. . .$3.00 
Double Room & Bath. . .$4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
& Luncheonette 








Wire at Our Expense 
for Reservations. 
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F. D. Sofield 


Managing 
Directoi 


The eighth annual observance of American 
Education Week, sponsored by The American 
Legion and The National Education Associa- 
tion, was observed throughout the United 
States from November 5 through November 
11. Special programs based on the main 
objectives of education were held in many 
communities. 

o 


A monument to Joseph Henry, American 
scientist who discovered the electro-magnet, 
was unveiled in Albany, New York, where 
he was born, October 18. 

1} 


Scholarships will be made available at 
Harvard Law School for sixty students ftom 
sixty nations, through the establishing of a 
trust fund of $500,000. 

8 


The University of Chicago Chapel, gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, was dedicated at Chi- 
cago University October 28. At the dedica- 
tion announcement was made that an endow- 
ment fund of $1,000,000 has been given to the 
University, by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


Memorial Foundation for the teaching of 
religion. 
o 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, photo- 


graphers of wild animal life, have arrived 
in this country from Africa with 60,000 feet 
of film, showing the migrations of over 
10,000,000 wild animals. 


1) 

The automotive research laboratory at The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
developed a new automobile engine with a 
single-sleeve valve which is reported to be 
almost noiseless and much more economical 
than the present type of motor in consump- 
tion of fuel and oil. 


The board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad announces that it will electrify its 
entire freight and train service between New 
York, and Wilmington, Deleware. The 


project, which will take eight or ten years to 
complete, calls for an expenditure of $100,- 
000,000. If conditions warrant, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad may follow this by the com- 
plete electrification, section by section, of its 
entire 11,000 miles of track. 


The nine men who were recently honored as “Pioneers of American Industry.’ 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York, will 
become the first radio pastor in the country. 
He will conduct services every Sunday over 
a nation-wide radio hook-up, embracing 
forty stations. 


Dr. John R. Mott, for the last ten years 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, has 
resigned from his position after forty years 
of service with the organization. 


Helen Wills, of the United States, and 
Henri Cochet, of France, head the list of the 
“world’s first ten” tennis players, recently 
picked by S. Wallis Myers, British writer 
and tennis critic. 


A copy of the first published work of Edgar 
Allan Poe, “Tamerlane,” has been sold to an 
Indianapolis book collector for over $20,000. 
This is believed to be the highest price ever 
paid for an American first edition. 


The Louvre Museum of Paris, in which 
are housed some of the world’s most price- 
less art treasures, has for the first time in- 
stalled electricity. An elaborate electric light- 
ing system was recently put into operation. 


An impressive memorial service for Roald 
Amundson, Norwegian explorer who lost his 
life while attempting to reach the survivors 
of the Italia, was recently held by the 
National Geographic Society at the University 
of Oslo, Norway. 
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November 17, 1928 


SHORT DEBATES 
3. Compulsory Military 


Training 
By William R. Foulkes 
Editor, The Debaters’ Digest 
RESOLVED: That military training should 


be compulsory in American high schools, 


colleges, and universities. 


AFFIRMATIVE 
I. Compulsory military training promotes 
peace. 

(The more one knows about war, and _ its 
methods, the less desire there is for war. Stu- 
dents of military training appreciate war as an 
actual, not merely a theoretical, evil. By this 
training the ‘“‘war’’ element in youth is satisfied. 
The result is not an inclination towards war, but 
a conviction of the futility of war.) 


II. Compulsory military training is justified 
by its educational value. 

(It teaches promptness, neatness, alertness, re- 
sponsiveness to constituted authority, reliability in 
performing an appointed task, and, perhaps most 
important of all, it gives genuine instruction in 
leadership.) 


III. Compulsory military training is neces- 
sitated by considerations of national safety. 
(Until war is no longer a possibility, we must 

have an adequate measure of preparation. A large 

standing army is contrary to our policy. The only 
alternative is a capable, trained reserve. In event 
of war it is the duty of this reserve to train sol- 
diers. The greatest crime a government can com- 
mit is to send untrained soldiers into battle. By 
drawing from the schools and colleges, we have 

a reserve of more than ordinary intelligence ready, 

in case of war, to train soldiers capably, and 

without the expense, in time of peace, of a large 
military organization.) 


NEGATIVE 


I, Compulsory military training is an in- 
centive to war. 

(It is a pretext for militarism, promoting sham 
patriotism, lip service to peace. It makes other 
nations suspicious; encourages competitive arma- 
ments; and makes war too easy a resort by virtue 
of being too well prepared.) 


II. Compulsory military training is detri- 
mental from an educational standpoint. 
(Curricula are already too crowded. It takes 

valuable time from intrinsically more important 

things. It forces itself upon those who have neither 
the desire nor aptitude for it. It destroys indi- 
viduality, breeding regimentation of thought. It 
offers mental training only to the cadet officers. 

The others learn merely 1 obedi to 

an unjustified authority.) 





III. Compulsory military training is not 
necessitated by considerations of national 
safety. 

(There is a decided tendency of students to 
neglect it after graduation, when the compulsory 
element is no longer present. Within a year or so 
they arrive at the point where in a national 
emergency they would have to prepare all over 
again. Military methods at present are changing 
so rapidly that constant study is needed. This 
method may be charged with being obsolete, ex- 
fensive, with results unproportional to money 
and efforts expended.) 





DEBATERS! 

Full Briefs—Complete References— 
Material—Features—Helps—Semi-Monthly 
During debating season (October-April) 
$1.50. Send for free trial copy. No obligation. 


THE DEBATERS’ DIGEST, 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 


DEBATE REFERENCES 


Saturday Evening Post, March 26, ’27. p. 34. 

New Republic, April 13, ’27. p. 218; May 4, ’27. 
p. 290. 

Nation, December 16, ’25. p. 694; February 3, ’26. 
p. 105; June 9, ’26. p. 634. 

School Life, April, ’25. p. 141; May, ’26. p. 164; 
May, ’27. p. 167. 

American City, December, ’26. p. 847. 


y School and Society, December 19, ’25. p. 777; July 


17, ’26. p. 70 (a debate); October 16, ’26. p. 470. 

American Mercury, June, ’24. p. 210. 

Survey, December 15, ’25. p. 340; January 15, ’25. 
p. 467. 

Reference Shelf, October, '26. Abstracted and 
quotable material for both sides. 

National Security League, 25 West 43rd St., N. 
Y., publishes affirmative material. Negative ma- 
terial is published by: Committee on Militarism 
in Education, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, 
N. Y.; Massachusetts Committee on Militarism 
in Education, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








Spalding 


Basketball 
Equipment 


Has Grown with 
the Game 


Starting with the Official Bas- 
ketball No. M (unlined), the 
original and first official basket- 
ball, Spalding’s line of equip- 
ment has kept pace with the 
game. Team or individual out- 
fitting — everything for the 
player. 


Socks, Shoes, 
Pads, Uniforms 


New York Chicago 
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Advertising Fundamentals 


This is the second of a series of one- 
column articles dealing with both the 
business and technical phases of ad- 
vertising, and prepared as a contribu- 
tion to the industry by ten of the lead- 
ing national advertising agencies and 
organizations. They will treat such top- 
ics as agencies, rates, media, trade- 
marks, copy and layout, safeguards 
against dishonest advertising, etc. Read 
them regularly. You will be interested. 











The Value of Advertising 
to Business 
Prepared by Barton, Durstine& Osborn, Inc. 


T HE aim of business is to have people buy 
merchandise, as opposed to selling it to 
them. When they buy as a matter of choice 
and without urging, the only other details are 
to make and deliver; but to sell involves a 
costly process which either eats up profits or 
imposes a high cost on the consumer. 

@ To illustrate, soap which the public buys 
from choice costs less than 10 cents a cake 
and nets a handsome profit. Soap of prac- 
tically the same quality for which there is no 
demand costs anywhere from 25 cents to 
$1.00 a cake. 

@ If people bought instead of forcing the 
insurance company to sell life insurance, the 
cost would be lowered materially. Automobiles 
which are bought have practically driven 
from the market the kind which must be sold. 
@ Up to the present the only force which 
can bring about this condition of universal 
acceptance is advertising. 

@A number of factors are involved. There 
must be such familiarity with and liking for 
the goods that use becomes a habit. There 
must be confidence in the maker. Desire must 
be kept active rather than dormant. Accept- 
ance must be general since the individual pos- 
sesses little power to form personal tastes or 
convictions. The herd instinct is vital to mod- 
ern merchandising. 

@ Advertising accomplishes all of these re- 
sults—no other force does. 

@ Advertising not only costs the consumer 
nothing but effects enormous savings. It makes 
possible the economies of mass production, 
eliminates the prohibitive cost of strong-arm 
selling and in nur derless ways increases ef- 
ficiency. 

@ In those industries where advertising takes 
the place of selling, costs to the consumer 
have steadily decreased and quality has im- 
proved. The exact reverse is true in indus- 
tries which have not learned how to adcver- 
tise. The first make money, the second, as a 
rule do not. 








Learn To Write 


at home. The only correct writing discov- 
ered. Correct position, penmholding and 
action established. Qualify for a good po- 
sition. Send $1 for the 12 complete 
movement cards with full directions. 
CHAS. T. LUTHY, Peoria, Lilinois 
610 W. Armstrong Ave., Dept. 3. 
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WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS 

By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Everyone will follow with glee the many 
quixotic adventures of that strange bach- 
elor, Mr. Gissing. mW] The Blue Be- 


gins is Morley at his 
“ BEYON D THE “HORIZON 
By EUGENE O'NEILL 
Beyond The Horizon is one of the most 
powerful of contemporary plays. O'Neill 











probes deep into the involved scheme of 
human life, and the universal desire for 
happiness. 




















BIG MYSTERY PACKET 


Con‘ains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 
HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including scarce 
Congo, Travencore, Kenya, Ubangi, Siam, ete. ONLY 8c 
if you ask to see some nice sets and singles. 

DENNIE STAMP CO., 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





WHOLESALE—FREE—Onur large 52 page 
illustrated Wholesale catalog to those dealing 
in stamps. Low priced dealer's outfits for sale. 
GROSSMAN CO., 102 W. 42 st., New York. 





FREE 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Il. 





PLEASE STAND BY 


Station PSC Now Broadcasting Its Annual 
HOLIDAYS SPECIAL 
BIGGER AND parree THAN EVER. Tune in on PSC 
“WESTERN HEMISPHERE.” Packet of 150 Diff. 7 
somi-rare and beautiful stamps from CUBA, CAN 
U.S.A., MEXICO, NEW FOUND ~ NICARAGUA, 
JAMAICA, ECUADOR, PERU and many others from 
West Ina ent. Amer. (no Europe). Your heart 
will A... fre uently with joy at this marvelous packet 
chuck full of thrills, nice stamps and value at ont: to 
ALMER TAMP OMPANY 8221 Lin 
LEASING TAMP OLLECTORS Detroit, taieh. 





CANADA AIRMAIL 8c. LISTS FREE. 
STADLER, 441 Beach Ave., BRONX, N. Y. 





E Send for a sample copy of the world’s 
FRE most beautiful stamp magazine. All the 
news about stamps and stamp collecting. You will 
be delighted with it. Send for your free sample 
copy today. Address, THE STAMP COLLECTOR, 
Dept. S, 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


How to Use Your Library 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


guage. Both of these works represent 
years of labor by eminent scholars and 
are revered by librarians and lovers of 
great books. 

America will soon have a national 
biography comparable to the D.N.B., 
for Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times has placed $500,000 
at the disposal of American scholars for 
the undertaking of such a work and 
the first volume, containing A-Ba, has 
just been published. 


We have made a rapid survey of the 
chief reference books and completed the 
round of Mr. Dewey’s ten classes of 
knowledge. This should serve to indi- 
cate the possibilities of the library as 
a laboratory for your studies. But if 
the library is a laboratory, there is no 
reason why it should not also be a re- 
creational center. It is rich in amuse- 
ment of the most lasting kind, and once 
its secrets are revealed and its organi- 
zation made unforbidding, the library 
will become the center of your school 
life. 





BIG TREASURE PACKET FREE! 


500 Stamps from Kedah, Liberia, Cyprus, Nigeria, St. 
Lucia, etc., given with a year’s subscription to won- 
derful stamp paper for only 50c. ST. ECHO, 
503 S. Fifth Ave., New York. 





COLLECTORS HANDY GUIDE 


to building a collection—something new—EVERY COL- 
LECTOR NEEDS ONE. Beautifully illustrated (32 pages) 
with over 1000 stamps. FREE on request. 

Stamp Exch. Co., 72 Cedar, Newark, N. J. 


“EVERY COLLECTOR NEEDS ONE” 





COLLECTORS GOING WILD OVER THESE 


l 000: DIFFERENT 3 De 
be in every packet 


tries—The BETTER KIND imludes Africa, Asia, North 
and South America, U. S. A., Beautiful British and 
French Colonies, South Sea (cannibal) Islands, Triangle, 
Airplane, Wild Beast, gorgeous scenery, maps, boats, bi- 
colored stamps and one complete set—Big i _ the 
money. Ask for November Bargain List—IT’S F 
Wolverine Stamp Co., Detroit, Mich., *D. “8. A. 
“The choice of over 5000 collectors’ 








“OUR CHAMPION” 


Soenery of No. & So. Amer., 
ALL YOURS FOR 2 THIN Dimes. ANO 


ANGLE-AIRPLANE stamps, 
Scholastic Stamp Bureau 





A KNOCKOUT 


Packet 
Like 


is in the HEAVYWEIGHT class for thrills and big value. 


325 STAMPS—20¢ coin 


Brit. & Fr. Cols. U. 8. 
TRIANGLE, AIRPLANE, bicolored, scenery, beautiful birds, wild beasts, reptiles, cannibals, maps, boats, etc. 
THER ROUND of pleasure—v should 3-1 of the first 
100 to send 5e postage, requesting BARGAIN PACKET & SET LIST and get FREE Special packet 5 TRI- 


GENE TUNNEY 


USED & UNUSED, OVER 50 COUN- 
TRIES & EVERY HEMISPHERE REP- 
RESENTED. Wildest Africa, darkest 
A. Also a DANDY COMPLETE SET, SCARCE 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight in Public 
Affairs 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


choice under the terms of the contract, 
which required the renewal at the end 
of five years, and that the criticisms 
have been entirely due to the Demo- 
cratic opposition in the Presidential 
campaign. Demands upon Mr. Hoover 
to dismiss Dr. Work from his party 
post have been made by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, which supported 
the Hoover ticket. 


The present Secretary of the In- 
terior, Roy O. West, who is serving 
under a recess appointment from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, cancelled the Salt Creek 
lease immediately after the Attorney- 
General’s ruling, informing the Sinclair 
interests that deliveries of oil must 
cease forthwith. He then advertised for 
sealed bids from other oil dealers for 
a new lease to run for three years from 
January 1, 1929. The highest bidder is 
to get the contract, and the bids must 
be at least as high as the current field 
prices in Wyoming. Secretary West 
also discovered a similar contract with 
another oil company for selling Gov- 
ernment royalty oil from the Cat Creek 
field in Montana. He has submitted 
this to the Attorney-General for fur- 
ther advice. 


The Senate Public Lands Committee, 
Gerald D. Nye, Chairman, began an 
investigation of the Salt Creek leases 
last spring, and will resume its inquiry 
as soon as Congress reconvenes. 





Washington Notes 


President Coolidge issued his annual Proc- 
lamation, setting aside November 29 as a 
“day of general thankgiving and prayer.” 
He said: “As we have prospered in material 
things, so have we also grown and expanded 
in things spiritual.” 


Officials of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company of New York, summoned before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, twice refused to an- 
swer questions or to submit their books show- 
ing operating expenses. The Commission took 
the case into the federal coyrts in order to 
confirm its powers to compel witnesses to 
answer. 

o 


General Motors Corporation established a 
new high record for industrial earnings in 
peacetime when it announced a net profit of 
$240,534,613 for the first nine months of 1928. 
The only company ever to exceed this was the 
U. S. Steel Corporation in the war boom 
days of 1916. 
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November 17, 1928 


Deaths of the Month 


AULARD, PROFESSOR ALPHONSE, 79, Oct. 23, 
French historian, and one of the greatest 
authorities of his time on the French Revolu- 
tion. 


DICKSEE, SIR FRANCIS BERNARD, 75, Oct. 17, 
one of England’s outstanding conservative 
artists, and President of the Royal Academy. 


FISHER, ANDREW, 66, Oct. 22, Prime Min- 
ister of Australia at the outbreak of the 
World War. Rose from pitboy in a Scotch 
mine to head three Labor Governments in 
Australia. 


FLYNN, WILLIAM J., 60, Oct. 13, noted de- 
tective, and former head of the United States 
Secret Service. 


GASTANO, CARDINAL DE Lal, 75, Oct. 24, 
Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation, 
and for many years one of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Rota, the supreme court of the 


. Roman Catholic Church. 


KINSOLVING, RIGHT Rev. GeorGe HERBERT, 
79, Oct. 23, for thirty-six years Bishop of the 
Texas Diocese of the Episcopal Church. 


Mariz, DowaGeR CZARINA OF RussIA, 80, 
Oct. 13, daughter of King Christian IX of 
Denmark, sister of Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land, and widow of Alexander III of Russia. 


McCuTcHEON, 
GEorGE BARR, 
62, Oct. 23, pop- 
ular novelist. 
Although _liter- 
ary critics did 
not consider him 
a writer of the 
first rank, Mc- 
Cutcheon had a 
very large fol- 
lowing. His 
Graustark, 
Brewster's Mil- 
lions, and many 
other novels 
went into nu- 
merous editions. 


MosHer, Dr. ExizA M., 82, Oct. 16, said 
to have been the oldest practicing woman 
physician in the United States. 


George B. McCutcheon 


O’DONNELL, JUAN, 64, Oct. 12, Duke of 
Tetuan, Minister of War in the Spanish 
Primo de Rivera Government. His grand- 
father, an Irishman, came to Spain in the 
19th century, and became Prime Minister. 


SeMON, LARRY, 39, Oct. 8. Film comedian, 
former newspaper cartoonist, died bankrupt 
because of financial failure as a motion pic- 
ture producer. 


Stetson, AucusTA E., 86, Oct. 11, one of 
the leaders of the Christian Science Church. 
Since the death of Mary Baker Eddy in 1910 
she was the centre of a great internal quarrel 
in the Church, from which she was excom- 
municatéd in 1909. 


STRONG, BENJAMIN, 56, Oct. 17, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and one of the most prominent figures in 
the world of finance. 


THOMPSON, J. WALTER, 81, Oct. 17, founder 
and until 1916 president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Company, one of the 
three largest agencies in America. 

WatsH, THomMaAS, 53, Oct. 29, poet, assistant 


editor of The Commonweal, and authority on 
Spanish and Latin-American literature. 


LANSING, Ros- 
ERT, 64, Oct. 30, 
international 
lawyer and Sec- 
retary of State 
‘under Woodrow 
Wilson for the 
entire period of 
American parti- 
cipation in the 
World War. For 
many years be- 
fore his entrance 
into public life, 
he specialized 
in international 
law, and later 
served on sev- 
eral important 
legal commis- 
sions. He broke with President Wilson after 
the Peace Conference in Paris, and later dur- 
ing Wilson’s illness, the President asked his 
resignation. To vindicate himself. Lansing 
wrote The Peace Negotiations, A Personal 
Narrative, in which he blamed Wilson for 
many alleged mistakes in the Treaty. 

SONNECK, Oscar G. T., 55, Oct. 30. One of 
the foremost authorities on music in the 
United States, editor of the Musical Quarterly, 
and for 15 years chief of the music division 
of the library of Congress. 





Robert Lansing 















entury 


SHeetr Music 


Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s 15¢ (20c in 
Canada) 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Man- 
dolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue 


at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 
250 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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‘| $1260 to $3400 [- 


a year 


Steady Work 
Vacation 
with full pay 


Men—Women 
18 to 55 


Valuable Coupon 


Mail it teday 
: SURE it i 


| Franklin Institute, Dept. K310, Rochester, N. Y. , { 

j Bush to me Free of Charge, list of U. S. Govern- 
ment Big Pay Jobs now obtainable. Send Free 32- 4 
page book telling salaries, duties, hours, etc., with 1 

! sample coaching. Tell me how I can get a position. 
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1000 Plays Fully Described 


Send for our FREE new catalog—it gives all the facts you 
need about cast, plot, setting, etc., of over 1000 of the 
best plays available for amateur production, With this it 
will be easy to select material for holidays and all days. 
It is the most up-to-date guide to Plays, Entertainments, 
Monologues, etc. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. Dept. 16 
542 So. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 





EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Seals. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
Work—Just Fun. We trust you—until Christmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 332S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















: C. M. LAFroon 


His Job is Designing 
Special Machines 


Shortly after Mr. C. M. Laffoon had 
entered the employ of the Westinghouse 
Company, there was a call for a high 
speed generator for use in commercial 
transmission of radio messages. Laffoon 
designed one. Then, through an unex- 
pected change in the trade situation, 
the machine was not used. 


Industry had been seeking a better way 
to melt expensive metal of high heat 
resistance—aluminum, platinum, certain 
alloy steel and the like, Properties had 
to remain unchanged; and the great 
heat liquefied the ordinary crucible as 
well as the metal. Laffoon’s discarded 
radio generator was found to offer an 
ideal application to a new high fre- 
quency induction furnace for melting 
those special metals; and so Laffoon 
designed that machine. 


You can measure the advance in high 
speed turbo-generator apparatus by com- 
paring the models of 1918 (when Laf- 
foon entered the particular field to which 
he has contributed) with those of 1928. 
High speed machines must be fitted to 
the individual needs of customers. After 
understanding what the customer wants, 
the design engineer must determine the 
size, weight, dimensions, and perform- 
ance depending on voltage frequency 
and speed of the installation. Then he 
must “follow through.” 


Men who “follow through” in any phase 
of electrical engineering may have con- 
fidence in their careers at Westinghouse. 


Where do young college graduates 
get when they enter a large in- 
dustrial organization is a question 
that is frequently asked. This and 
other advertisements relats the 
progress made by college men who 
came with Westinghouse during 
the past ten years. 


Westinghouse 
w= 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


Closing Date 
November 27 


{5} 





1. This is one of a series of six paintings 
which rank today as perhaps the greatest 
pictorial satire ever painted. They represented 
a warning to the eighteenth century of the 
consequences of profligacy in the life of a 
decadent aristocracy. The scene shows a 
young lord and his wife, long since tired of 
each other, just through with breakfast at 
twenty minutes after twelve, as the elabor- 
ately carved wall clock indicates. They tell a 
fatal, foolish story of a pretty lady with a 
dissolute, provocating face, and a hapless 
peer, too bored after a night’s debauch even 
to think of remorse. The details are innumer- 
able, amusing, always sharply italicised. The 
candles beneath the portraits of the saints on 
the wall of the inner room are guttering. The 
disorderly relics of the evening’s roystering 
strew the floor. The old steward, unable to 
interest the master and mistress in even the 
most pressing bills, gives them up as a bad 
job, while a moral discourse on “Regenera- 
tion” peeps from his pocket. More than a 
lesson in morality, however, the picture is a 
minute and craftsmanlike record of the archi- 
tecture, furnishings, and decoration of a 
wealthy and fashionable man’s house of the 
time. 

2. These paintings along with several 
similar series by the artist, were engraved by 
him, and the prints constituted his main 
source of income. They were immediately a 
popular success, both with the gentry and the 
lowtr classes. It is easy to see that it was 
their connected and graphic anecdote, their 
faithful reproduction, even though touched 
with exaggerated humor, of the life of the 
day as every one knew it, and their moral 
preachments, which attracted the public. 
But the artist was considered nothing but a 
funny man—a Mark Twain or Will Rogers 
of his day. 

3. Today, however, the man is considered 
by artists one of the greatest painters who 
ever lived. “Story-telling” art has gone out 
of style, along with snuff-boxes and antima- 


cassars. But fine brushwork, luminous color, 
and a seeing eye are not yet despised. The 
artist painted many other types of pictures, 
particularly portraits, which demonstrate a 
freshness of technique for which we wait 
again in vain until we arrive at Manet and 
the Impressionists. His sitters ranged from 
the greatest actors and belles of the day to 
fish-sellers and a convicted murderess in her 
cell awaiting execution. 


4. Describing what he wished to accom- 
plish as a satirist, he said: “I have endeav- 
ored to treat my subject as a dramatic writer ; 
my picture is my stage, and men and women 
my players, who by means of certain actions 
and gestures are to exhibit a dumb show.” So 
might have written Cervantes, Thackeray, or 
Swift, with whom this painter deserves to 
rank among the shrewdest entertainers of 
mankind. . 


“Portrait of Madame Suggia” 


(By Augustus E. John) 


By John Wildman 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama 


Out of Wales comes a Briton, full of bold 
conceptions and sturdy old English ideas, this 
time painting, not fighting, bringing new life 
and astonishing the world with his theory of 
beauty in everyday faces—a glorified Millet, 
giving his peasants satins and his blunt-fea- 
tured, ugly women majestic mien and sublime 
musical ability. Augustus John’s “Madame 
Suggia” is a masterpiece of portraiture in 
which a famous ’cellist, transformed by the 
sheer force of her grand music, plays soul- 
fully. 

John’s genius and originality are written 
in two phrases: tendency to simplify painting, 
and ability to put souls on canvas. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


“Who Painted Me?” 
Contest No 3 Results 


The First Prize of a good print of an etch- 
ing or painting for Contest No. 3 in the Oc- 
tober 20 issue, is awarded to John Wildman, 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama, 
whose essay on Augustus John’s ‘Madame 
Suggia” appears below. Honorable mention 
is awarded to the followng: Dorothy Parker, 
Pawhuska (Okla.) High School; Irving Tep- 
per, Park School, Baltimore, Md.; Evelyn Mc- 
a Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala.; 

Jerome Hillebrand, Topeka (Kan.) Catholic 
High School; Gertrude Whitham, John Mar- 
shall School, Seattle, Washington. 

Remember that your guesses must be con- 
tained in an essay of not over 100 words. 
The sheet should bear your name, school, 
town, and teacher's name in the upper left 
hand corner. 


Monster Telescope 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


tons. On its surface, after casting, will 
be fused a layer of crystal clear quartz. 
To grind the mirror, an iron disk, the 
same size as the mirror, will be first 
used, and when the mirror nears the 
required figure, a wooden disk will be 
substituted, and jeweler’s rouge used 
instead of emery. The surface of the 
wooden disk will be covered with 
squares of resin coated with beeswax 
to keep the mirror from being scratched. 
The final step is to give the surface a 
coating of silver, to secure the neces- 
sary reflecting quality. 

The erection of a shop directly at 
the site of the new observatory is being 
considered for casting and grinding the 
mirror, because of its size and the 
danger of accident if it is shipped, 
even with the greatest care. 

The project was made possible by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, an organ- 
ization allied with the International 
Education Board, which will finance 
the construction of the telescope and 
observatory. 
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MOVIES IN THE MAKING 


(In the last issue we published an article 
by Dorothy M. Crane, Director of Activ- 
ities in the Newport News (Virginia) High 
School, telling of the work of the High School 
Movie Club there. The Newport News High 
School Movie Club was one of the first groups 
of amateur movie makers, and it is one of 
the most successful. It was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1927, and since then has done re- 
markable work, using its own equipment in 
all branches of production. 

We reproduce here a group of pictures 
showing the Newport News Club in action 
for its production, “Our Old High.” Vari- 
ous stages in making a motion picture are 
shown.) 


D. H., of Toledo, Ohio, has written 
this department a letter which we an- 
swer because we have heard from sev- 
eral other high school students on the 
same subject, and it is of general in- 
terest. It is as follows: 


Several students and myself are considering 
the formation of a Movie Club here. Your 
letter clears up the question of expense, about 
which we were at first doubtful, but there is 
one more thing we would like to know. In 
what way, specifically, would a High School 
Movie Club benefit our high school? We can 
see where the group would benefit, and learn 
something worthwhile, but what about the 
school itself? 


As the teacher said, that’s a very 
good question. Now to answer it: 





Some of the actors are being initiated into 
the mysteries of make-up. 





Off for work: the whole outfit leaving for 
“location,” to ‘‘shoot’” some outdoor scenes 


for “Our Old High.” 





A tense moment in the picture. The actors 

are going through one of the important 

scenes, while the cameraman grinds away and 
the.director wields the megaphone. 








In the classroom. Students are preparing ma- 

terial for the camera. At Newport News 

High School this work carries regular class- 
room credit. 


High School Movie Clubs can, and 
do, actually help their high school. Be- 
cause this happens to be the football 
season, let’s see what a Movie Club 
could do for its school in that direction. 


Every high school student knows that 
many hours of long, hard drill are ne- 
cessary for a football team to be at its 
best for the short sixty minutes of the 
game. The largest part of that drill 
period is taken up with football funda- 
mentals, and the running off of basic 
plays. Tackling, blocking, falling on 
the ball; end-runs, off-tackle plays, for- 
ward passing. There is a right way and 
a wrong way to do these things. 


Now then. Suppose you have your 
high school movie outfit. The camera 
is taken on to the practice field, these 
fundamentals are carefully rehearsed, 
and then run through before the cam- 
era. They are taken at normal speed, 
and at slow motion, which is one-eighth 
of the normal speed. The films are de- 
veloped, and shown to the squad, and 
they learn exactly how it should be 
done, not in theory but in practice. 


That’s one way in which a High 
School Movie Club can help the school. 
There are many more, which we'll dis- 
cuss in the next issue. 





A scene from “Smilin’ Thru’,” which was staged at Newport News. The stage settings were 
later utilized by the. motion picture group, for the. ‘shooting’ of scenes in “Qur Old High.” 











What 


Shakespeare 
says about 
Coca-Cola 





Measure for Measure 
Act III, Scene 1 


— 8 million 


a day 




















‘“‘The hand 


that hath made 
you fair hath 


made you good”’ 


You can pick any piece of 
literature to pieces. While 
in the fine statement above 
the Duke, dressed up like 
a friar, was talking about 
a lady —why bring that 
up? The fact remains that 
he could not have said it 
better if he had had a glass 
of Coca-Cola in his hand 
all the time. Translate it 
into plain United States 
and you get ~ 


It had to be good 
to get where it is 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Japanese Ambassador 
(Continued from Page 4) 


the sleeping man to devour him fiercely. But 
the horse neighed vehemently and beat the 
ground with his hoofs and waked his master. 
Then the hideous monster vanished; and the 
man, aroused from his sleep, saw nothing, 
although the evil smell still lingered in the 
sultry atmosphere. He lay down again once 
more, thinking that for once his steed had 
given a false alarm. Again the grisly dragon 
drew nigh, and again the courser notified its 
rider, and again the man could make out 
nothing in the darkness of the night; and 
again he was well nigh stifled by the foul 
emanation that trailed in the wake of the 
misbegotten creature. He rebuked his horse 
and laid him down once more. 


A third time the dreadful beast approached, 
and a third time the faithful charger awoke 
its angry master. But there came the breath 
of a gentle breeze, so that the man did not 
fear to fill his lungs; and there was a vague 
light in the heavens now, so that he could 
dimly discern his mighty enemy; and at once 
he girded himself for the fight. The scaly 
monster came full at him with dripping 
fangs, its mighty body thrusting forward its 
huge and hideous head. The man met the 
attack without fear and smote the beast full 
on the crest, but the blow rebounded from 
its coat of mail. 

Then the faithful horse sprang forward 
and bit the dreadful creature full upon the 
neck and tore away the scales, so that its 
master’s sword could pierce the armored hide. 
So the man was able to dissever the ghastly 
head and thus to slay the monstrous dragon. 
The blackness of night wrapped him about 
once more as he fell on his knees and gave 
thanks for his victory, and the wind died 
away again. 


III 


Only a few minutes later, so it seemed to 
him, Cosmo Waynflete became doubtfully 
aware of another change of time and place— 
of another transformation of his own being. 
He knew himself to be alone once more, and 
even without his trusty charger. Again he 
found himself groping in the dark. But in a 
little while there was a faint radiance of 
light, and at last the moon came out behind 
a tower. Then he saw that he was not by the 
roadside in Japan or in the desert of Persia, 
but now in some unknown city of Southern 
Europe, where the architecture was hispano- 
moresque. By the silver rays of the moon he 
was able to make out the beautiful design 
damascened upon the blade of the sword 
which he held now in his hand ready drawn 
for self-defense. 

Then he heard hurried footfalls down the 
empty street, and a man rush around the 
corner pursued by two others, who had also 
weapons in their hands. For a moment Cosmo 
Waynflete was a Spaniard, and to him it was 
a point of honor to aid the weaker party. He 
cried to the fugitive to pluck up heart and 
to withstand the enemy stoutly. But the hunt- 
ed man fled on, and after him went one of 
the pursuers, a tall, thin fellow, with a long 
black cloak streaming behind him as he ran. 

The other of the two, a handsome lad with 
fair hair, came to a halt and crossed swords 
with Cosmo, and soon showed himself to be 
skilled in the art of fence. So violent was the 
young fellow’s attack that in the ardor of 
self-defense Cosmo ran the boy through the 
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body before he had time to hold his hand or 
even to reflect. 


The lad toppled over sideways. “Oh, my 
mother!” he cried, and in a second he was 
dead. While Cosmo bent over the body, 
hasty footsteps again echoed along the silent 
thoroughfare. Cosmo peered around the cor- 
ner and by the struggling moonbeams he 
could see that it was the tall, thin fellow in 
the black cloak, who was returning with half 
a score of retainers, all armed, and some of 
them bearing torches. 

Cosmo turned and fled swiftly, but being 
a stranger in the city he soon lost himself 
in its tortuous streets. Seeing a light in a 
window and observing a vine that trailed 
from the balcony before it, he climbed up 
boldly, and found himself face to face with a 
gray-haired lady, whose visage was beauti- 
ful and kindly and noble. In a few words he 
told her his plight and besought sanctuary. 
She listened to him in silence, with exceeding 
courtesy of manner, as though she were 
weighing his words before making up her 
mind. She raised the lamp on her table and 
let its beams fall on his lineaments. And still 
she made no answer to his appeal. 


Then came a glare of torches in the street 
below and a knocking at the door. Then at 
last the old lady came to a resolution; she 
lifted the tapestry at the head of her bed and 
told him to bestow himself there. No sooner 
was he hidden than the tall, thin man in the 
long black cloak entered hastily. He greeted 
the elderly lady as his aunt, and he told her 
that her son had been set upon by a stranger 
in the street and had been slain. She gave a 
great cry and never took her eyes from his 
face. Then he said that a servant had seen 
an unknown man climb to the balcony of her 
house. What if it were the assassin of her 
son? The blood left her face and she clutched 
at the table behind her, as she gave orders 
to have the house searched. 

(Concluded in Next Issue) 
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Young man, 

you’re guilty, 

and you'll have to 
split rocks for thirty 
days. 

Man—That’s all right 
with me. Anything but me 
wife’s biscuits, yer honor. 

—George Gyurich 


An actress who owned a valuable pearl 
necklace tried to prevent its robbery by leav- 
ing the necklace carelessly on her dressing 
table with the following note attached: 

“These are cheap imitations ang, are worth- 
less. My real pearls are in a vault at the 
bank.” 


One night when she arrived home from the 
theatre she found that her necklace had dis- 
appeared. Beside her note lay another which 
read: 

“These are good enough for me. I’m only 
a substitute. The burglar who regularly at- 
tends to this district is on his vacation.” 

—F. Y., Girls’ H. S., Brédklyn, N. Y. 
‘ol er 


A small boy, while walking én‘a railroad 
track, saw two fast trains approaching each 
other on the same track and ~~ to smash 
head-on. Very frightened, he ran Yo a near-by 
bank, where he saw the crash. Later, learning 
that ‘he had been an eye witness, some offi- 
cials sought him out and asked: 

“What were your thoughts at t 
the crash?” 

“Well,” the small boy answered, “I thought 
it was a darn poor way to run a railroad. r 

—S. G., Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
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A woman walked into an insurance office 
and asked whether they dealt in fire insur- 
ance. 

“We do,” a clerk replied, “What do you 
want insured ?” 

“My husband.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insurance,” 
smiled the clerk as he reached for another 
application form. “What you want is a life 
insurance policy.” ~ 

“No, I don’t!” exclaimed the woman. “I 
want fire insurance. My husband’s been fired 
four times in the last two week.” 

—J.O.L., Oak Park (Ill.) High School. 


David MacTavish invited three of his 
Scotch friends to attend his golden wedding 
anniversary. The first guest brought as a gift 
a package of Old Gold cigarettes; the second, 
a goldfish; and the third brought a friend 
named Goldberg. 

—Charlotte Williams, Washington Park H.S., 

Racine, Wis. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. In the Days of Piers Ploughman. Review: 
Define drama; pageant; type characterization. 
Who was William Langland? What gospel did he 

reach for the first time in the history of Eng- 
and? What economic conditions made laborers 
eager to hear him and act upon his advice? What 
terrible disease helped to adjust wages? The ye 
Study the stage setting carefully. Why does the 
play begin just before dawn? Is there any signifi- 
cance in the single ray of light coming from 
Piers’ house? Is there any significance in Piers’ 
being characterized as contented? In his loving 
nature and birdsongs? What does he name as es- 
sentials in his happiness? Why is the boy at the 
Inn called Two-Tongues? What are the traits of 
character given to Youth? What details of dress 
carry these out? What does the Ploughman tell 
the unhappy Merchant to do? Who are the ap- 
—— Build up the picture of this crowd of 

ys from what you know of the guilds and the 
system of apprenticeship in the Middle Ages. How 
is Youth made to seem unsuspecting and gullible? 
Upon whom does Folly depend for support? What 
does the author mean by having Avarice and 
Sloth attach themselves to Youth? What should 
Youth have attached himself to if he had gone 
with Piers Plowman? Why do you feel so sorry 
for Youth when only Hunger and Want will be 
his friends? Piers Ploughman’s motto was ‘Each 
man must plough his half acre.” What is implied 
when Youth gets relief from Piers? Why is Piers 
represented as kindly? Who are the main charac- 
ters? What lesson do they teach? Who are the 
subordinate or secondary characters? What pur- 
| yd do they serve? In 1396 The Vision of Piers 

loughman was propaganda. What organization 
today might use this play for the same purpose? 

Il. Poetry Corner. For a brief biography of 
Miss Millay see Untermeyer’s Modern American 
Poetry, page 504. The Bobolink. William Cullen 
Bryant wrote a poem, Robert of Lincoln. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 

Over the mountainside or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name, 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe in that nest of ours 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, Chee, Chee. 

Both poems are lyrics. What does that mean? 
What is Bryant trying to make his verse form 
depict? Is Miss Millay pe ae to make you see 
the bird or feel her own mood? Her poem is not 
so jolly as Bryant’s. Is it really a better poem or 
not? Upon what do you base Png opinion? For 
Pao Chin. Without too much effort try to imagine 
a Chinese river scene with a boy playing a flute 
in the evening—a high, reedy song. The Hardy 
Garden, First set yourself straight on the meaning 
of the title. Hardy plants are those that do not 
die out over winter, but come up every spring 
without being planted new. In the first three 
stanzas you have a picture of an old garden 
tended year after year by some one who loved 
flowers. Now make the broader application which 
you find in the last stanza. 

III. Ye Old-time Quill Pen. We have not talked 
about essays and «paragraphs this year. This 
charming essay gives us an opportunity to see 
again how one find§ a subject which interests one 
and then writes it to interest others. The first 
paragraph should give the general subject, the 
particular phase, and by the tone, interest the 
reader to read further. Notice how Dr. Holliday 
has struck a romantic note. He makes us feel 
that great books should be written with goose- 
quill pens. Follow the history of the quill pen 
paragraph by paragraph to see what determines 
the content of each and where and why a new 
paragraph begins. In retelling this interesting bit 
of history, make your plan from the outline of 
this essay. Be careful to retain the lively tone. 


IV. Columbia’s Grand Old Man. Almost every- 
body has one teacher to whom he looks back as 
an interesting character or a great scholar. Use 
this idea for your topic sentence. Then tell how 
the students ati Columbia University and many 
persons both in‘America and abroad know Bran- 
der Matthews as a great scholar and a remarkable 
character. Point out the lines of interest which 
Dr. Matthews has and mention some of his best- 
known works. Which of his works are in your 
school library? 

V. The Dream Gown of the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, The title indicates that the author based his 
plot upon what is called a significant detail. The 
device of having the character fall asleep and 
dream is very common. What keeps this story 
from being commonplace? Why does Waynflete 
get the Japanese gown in Germany rather than 
in Japan, although he has been in Japan? Why 


does the friend interpret Waynflete’s dream? 

ould the sto have been as interesting if 
Waynflete had ed out the sources himself? 
Which story that you see in the crystal do you 
like best? Why? Suppose Mr. Matthews had put 
this old Ichabod story first instead of last. What 
would have happened to the interest in the dream? 

VI. Schubert Centennial. Every one who has 
heard “Blossom Time” knows the story of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, Tell the class about 
the young musician who died just a hundred years 
ago. Point out what he had accomplished by the 
time he was eighteen. Mention some of the great 
works he finished before he died at the age of 
thirty-one. 

VII. How to Use Your Library. Use for your 
slogan Edward Everett Hale’s famous remark: 
“An educated man knows where to find informa- 
tion when he needs it.” Let one person explain 
the Dewey decimal system of cataloging books. 
Then if the librarian will permit you to bring the 
books to class, let other members choose an inter- 
esting book to illustrate how the system works. 
Be sure you know these ready reference books 
from handling them yourself. 

VIII. The Value of Advertising to Business. 
In the essay Ye Old-time Quill Pen we studied 
developed paragraphs. Notice the open style of 
paragraphing in this article. What thesis or point 
does the writer state in the first paragraph? Para- 

raph 2 is an illustration of this point. What 
oes the next statement do? Follow the chain of 
statements. What have you learned about writing 
advertising copy from this article? 

IX. Around the Table. An hour spent in giving 
interesting items of general interest at least once 
in two weeks would be a great social advantage. 
Too 7 young people go to movies or dances 
because they don’t enjoy occasions where people 
talk about what is going on in the world or in 
books. Cultivate the habit of conversation by brief 
round table talks in school. 

(1) Among the deaths of the month I notice 
that of Mr. sing. Tell something of his career 
and of his misunderstanding with President Wil- 


son. 

(2) The Czechoslovaks admired President Wil- 
son. Did you notice the celebration at Prague and 
the unveiling of a Wilson statue? It is remark- 
able that Masaryk should have signed the Czecho- 
slovak constitution in Washington’s chair. 

(3) We may telephone to Mars yet. Did you 
notice the aecount of the Monster Telescope? If 
you have visited an observatory, tell the class 
about sun time and star time and what the big 
ey is like. 

(4) Every one ought to learn something about 
music with a man like Walter Damrosch giving 
lessons over the radio. 

If there isn’t time for every one to give an 
item a paragraph long, divide the class into con- 
versation committees. Do not organize the work 
so closely ag to make the talk artificial, though it 
cannot be kept lively and entertaining if the per- 
sons responsible do not make a real effort to talk 
both fluently and well. 


For Social Study Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Quill Pens. Has it ever occurred to you that 
all the world’s writing—letters, bookkeeping, news- 
papers, magazines, books, and school themes— 
was done by hand with quill pens for five hundred 
years? Consider the amount of manual labor this 
involved, ovee’against the immense amount accom- 
plished in that period, and you will begin to real- 
ize what th@emechanical progress of recent years 
has meant in liberating the human mind from 
daily drudgery. The quantity of written material 
has vastly increased. Can as much be said for 
the quality? What was the date of the invention 
of the typewriter? 

II. John Stuart Mill. Here was a man who 
spent his life in studies and libraries, with a quill 
pen in his hand. When we look at the spectacles 
of contemporary politics, industry and mechanics, 
with swarms Of hard-headed “practical” men at 
the helm, the notion that scholars can have any- 
thing to do with the business of life becomes al- 
most ludicrous. But five hundred years from now, 
these Mussolinis, Chryslers, and Morgans who boss 
the “ie See will have been practically forgotten. 
Schoolboys will be studying the lives and works of 
a few thinkers like John Dewey, George Santay- 
ana, and Bertrand Russell, as the real embodiment 
of the Twentieth oe Do you see why Mill 
and his ideas are still the greatest glory of the 
Victorian Age of England? Make a list of other 
persons who I% think have exercised an equal 
influence. Did Mill live to see any of the social 
reforms he fought for realized? Have any of them 

m realized since? The slowness of social prog- 
ress as compared with scientific 


c rogress has been 
studied by sociologists under 


e term “cultural 


lag.” Find some examples of it in your history 
studies. 

III. The Library Table. Mark each one of the 
following propositions “true” or “false” after you 
have studied the articles sampled in the Library 
Table for this issue: 

1, The exploits of Marco Polo were the greatest 
factor in the opening up of Africa to civilization 
during the nineteenth century. 

2. Women are unfitted for mechanical tasks re- 
quiring regularity and attention to detail, as dem- 
onstrated by our industrial experience during the 

orld War. 

3. Dictatorships and monarchy, while they have 
made serious inroads on the movement for demo- 
cratic government since the war, are not likely 
to change the normal course of an industrial, 
urban civilization toward popular control. 

4. All of us could do more effective work with 
out physical injury if we cut down our hours of 
sleep to four. 

5. The Zeppelin flights have demonstrated that 
rigid dirigibles are probably better fitted for large- 
scale, long-distance passenger transportation than 
heavier-than-air machines. 

IV. The Election 

1. How does the map chart of the “Probable 
Hoover Victory” given in The Scholastic for No- 
vember 3 compare with the actual lineup of the 
electoral votes in the election? 

2. What, in your opinion, does the election in- 
dicate as to the temper of the country on the 
following issues: prohibition, farm relief, water 
power, immigration, the tariff? 

3. Which party will control the U.S. Senate 
during the next four years? the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Does this mean that we can look for 
an area of good feeling and co-operation on the 
legislative program between the President and 
Congress? 

4. How much influence do you believe the ‘“re- 
ligious question” had upon the result of the 
election? 

V. Telescopes. What is a “refractor?” A “re- 
flector?” A “light year?” Find a list of the larg- 
est telescope in the world of both types. How 
much superior to our existing instruments will the 
new 200-inch telescope of the California Institute 
of Technology be? What are some of the as- 
tronomical results that may confidently be expected 
of it? Who was or is: Isaac Newton? George 
Ellery Hale? Sir William Herschel? Albert Ein- 
stein? Copernicus? Simon Newcomb? 

VI. Foreign Affairs 

1. How big is Czechoslovakia in area and pop- 
ulation? What are its principal industries? Ex- 
ports? Why does it have a peculiar interest for 
Americans? 

2. Why has the United States intervened in 
Nicaragua but not in Honduras, Costa Rica, or 
other Conteel American states? What relation do 
the election in Nicaragua and the election in the 
United States have to each other? Can you name 
any other Latin-American nations in which the 
United States now exercises a military protector- 
ate? A financial one? Were these questions raised 
at the Havana Pan-American Congress last Febru 
ary, and if so, how were they disposed of? 

3. Who are the Hapsburgs? the Bourbons? the 
Hohenzollerns? the Romanoffs? Which of them 
are now in power, and where? Draw a map of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, and draw 
over it in another color the boundary lines of the 
present states formed from it. What were the 
principal causes of its disintegration? 

VII. Debate: Compulsory Military Training. 
Find statistics showing the present extent of mili- 
tary training in American colleges and universities. 
In high schools. Distinguish between compulsory 
and optional military training. hich, in your 
opinion, are the strongest and which the weakest 
points on each side of the question, as argued in 
this brief? What is the relation of compulsory 
military training to national defense in the event 
of another war? To the disarmament movement? 

VIII. Deaths. Name one contribution to civili- 
zation made by each of the following celebrities, 
recently dead: J. Walter Thompson, Dr. Eliza M. 
Mosher, Andrew Fisher, Robert Lansing, Oscar 
Sonneck, Benjamin Strong, Alphonse Aulard. 


IX. Domestic Affairs 

1. Why will President Hoover probably call a 
special session of the 71st Congress next spring? 
What does he wish to accomplish in such a ses- 
sion? What would have been the probable effect 
on the agricultural situation had Governor Smith 
been elected? 

2. Locate Salt Creek on_the map. Cat_Creek. 
Teapot Dome. Elk Hills. Pearl Harbor. Who is 
Harry F. Sinclair, and what has been his relation 
to the Government and to politics in the last eight 
years? F 

3. List the principal sources of revenue for the 
Federal Government, and draw a “wheel chart” 
fake ae of total revenues derived from 
each. the same thing for expenditures. 
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announcing... 


SAPLINGS 


THIRD SERIES 
1928 


Verse, short stor- 
ies, plays and es- 
says selected from 
manuscripts writ- 
ten by high school 
students in com- 
petition for the 
annual Scholastic 
Awards. 


The annual edition of 
SAPLINGS has become an 
event of importance for 
high school students and 
teachers. SAPLINGS is the 
literary year book of the 
American high school. 
Critics have awarded it na- 
tional recognition. This year 
SAPLINGS again contains 
the best creative work 
which has been done in the 
field of high school writing. 


t= 


“I found Saplings extraordinary. 
It has given me the greatest 
pleasure.” 

—LOUIS BROMFIELD 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 
Scholastic Publishing Co. 
Wabash Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me copies 
of SAPLINGS, Third Series, 
1928, at $1.50 net (special dis- 
count to teachers and students). 
I will remit on receipt of bill. 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Name 








Teacher or Student 








Tre 
vexir Banner 


= EDITOR 


It’s time you owned 
a CORONA 


r [ ‘HINK of the fun you'll have with Corona—writing letters 
to your friends—trying your hand at short stories—getting 
out a club paper—doing your homework. 


When you have learned to write on Corona’s standard key- 
board you can operate any typewriter—and if you are studying 
typewriting in school, you can practice at home on Corona. 


Corona has more big-machine features than any other portable 
typewriter—standard keyboard, wide carriage, 12 yard self-re- 
versing ribbon, variable line spacer, back spacer on keyboard— 
and many other conveniences. You can buy Corona on easy 
terms. Mail the coupon now! 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS 

















L C Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc 
1118 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new Corona catalog. 


Name 





Address 


























FAME— 


awaits 142 high school students who successfully pit their creative ability against the. 50,000 who will compete for 


THe SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


FOR 1928-29 


As in the Scholastic Awards for 1927-28 the Scholastic’s Sixth Annual contest for creative work in literature will 
be augmented by the national awards to high school students for creative work in the visual arts. 


$4,300.00 IN NATIONAL CASE PRIZES 


—and local prizes in many cities 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE COMPETITION 


Visual Arts 
Pictorial Arts—Paintings and drawings. Prizes: $100, $50, and 
$25. Also ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 
Graphic Arts—Linoleum, woodcuts, or any other type of graphic 
reproduction. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 
Decorative Design—(1) Painted or drawn designs for textiles 
or other fabrics. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable men- 
tions: $5 each. (2) Design applied to a textile by any method. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable mentions: $5 each. 
Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. Should be kiln-fired but not 
essential. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 
Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five hon- 
orable mentions: $5 each. 
Metal Crafts—Hand-wrought precious, base or alloy metals. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 
Carnegie Museum Prize—For a drawing of any object which is 
or might be found in a museum together with its application to 
(a) decoration for a fabric (b) a piece of pottery (c) a piece 
of jewelry. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 


Community Service 
A class, group, or school contest for constructive civic work 


in the community. Prizes go to the winning schools for social 
purposes. First prize, $200. Second, $100. Third, $50. 


Numerous other prizes for student-written work are given for 
articles in the annual Student-Written Number of The Scholastic 
as well as in every other issue during the year. 


School Prizes—Every school represented by a student winning 
a cash prize in any classification of the Scholastic Awards will 
be entitled to receive an amount equivalent to one-half the 
student’s cash prize in the form of books or works of art. 





Local Sponsors 
For information about cities in which local 
prizes are offered address Scholastic Awards 
Editor and name your favorite local newspaper. 











Literature 
POETRY—The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize 
for the best poem or group of poems. Maximum number 
of lines per contestant is 200. Prizes: $100, $50 and $25. 
Ten honorable mentions: -$10 each. 


Essay—For the best Familiar Essay, limited to 1500 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 . 
each. 
Short Story—Maximum length permitted is 3,000 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 
each. 


Special Prizes 
The George Bellows Memorial Prize for creative art: This 
is a special prize with a special jury of artists and the 
prize winners will be selected from material submitted 
for the contests in Pictorial and Graphic Arts or Deco- 
rative Design. Prizes: $150, $75, and $50. 


Binney & Smith Award for work done in crayons, water 
colors, or poster paints. This is a special prize in addition 
to the regular Scholastic Awards and the winners of it 
will be selected from material submitted for Pictorial and 
Graphic Arts, and Decorative Design. Prizes: $50, $25, 
and $15, and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 
Sealing Wax Craft—The awards will be given for ex- 
amples illustrating the most original application of Den- 
nison Wax tor making or decorating a useful or orna- 
mental object. (The size is optional, but it is recom- 
mended that objects be easy to handle and to exhibit.) 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 


Eligible to compete: All students of junior or 
senior high school grade, whether they be in 
public, private, parochial or normal schools. 





Booklet is Ready 
The booklet containing complete description of 
Scholastic Awards and also special prizes is 
ready. Free. Write to Scholastic Awards Editor. 











THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Wabash Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sponsored and conducted by the Scholastic, the National Magazine 
for High School Students that Leads the Field. 








